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TT: news from the seats of war this week has 
been the best that we have had for months. 
The operations in the Dardanelles, though 

delayed by bad weather, have progressed much more 

rapidly than most of us would have dared to hope, and 

it would be almost impossible to overestimate their im- 

portance in relation to the general prospects of the war. 

The capture of Constantinople and the opening of the 

Dardanelles will not only solve the problem of getting 

military supplies into Russia, determine the attitude of 

the Balkan States, and open the way for the export of 

Russia’s accumulated stores of wheat, but it will neces- 

sarily have a vast moral effect in Germany and through- 

out the Eastern world. Moreover, the appearance of the 
battleship Queen Elizabeth, with its 15-inch guns, is in 
itself an event of first rate importance, opening up 
possibilities of offensive action against fortified coasts, 
elsewhere than in Turkey, which are, perhaps, more 
suitable for private speculation than for public discussion. 

Other very satisfactory news has come from northern 

Poland, where the Russians have achieved a_ striking 

success. The German triumph has been exceedingly short 

lived. At every point the Russians, aided, we must 
suppose, by very considerable reinforcements, have 
been able to resume the offensive and to exert a vic- 
torious pressure upon the enemy. The Germans have 
been obliged to admit a “ Russian victory ” north of the 

Lower Vistula, though they are at pains to discount its 

importance. Whether another general Russian advance 

is imminent we cannot guess, but we may be fairly sure, 
at all events, that Germany has no prospect of being 


- able to withdraw troops from her Eastern frontier. 


* * * 


After having refused several times to give any infor- 
mation with regard to the demands lately presented to 


China by the Japanese Government (full particulars of 
which have now reached the Foreign Office), Sir Edward 
Grey declared on Tuesday that the summary of those 
demands which has been published in this country is 
inaccurate. The particular items which he singled out 
as being “ not correct’ were the two most important— 
namely, the demand that if China employs foreigners as 
“advisers ’’ in her military or financial departments 
Japanese subjects shall be preferred, and the demand 
that foreigners shall be excluded in future from railroad, 
mining and other concessions unless Japan shall give 
her consent. These two alleged demands, if accepted, 
would, as we suggested last week, amount virtually to 
the establishment of a Japanese suzerainty over the 
Chinese Empire. Asked whether any of the demands 
which had been put forward were contrary to the terms 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, Sir Edward declined to 
give any reply, leaving the House and the public to 
draw the inevitable conclusion from his silence. Are we 
to be told later that this conclusion is “ not correct ’’ ? 
* * * 

We can only repeat our conviction that, however 
delicate may be the state of our diplomatic relations 
with the Far East just now, there cannot be any sufficient 
justification for all this secrecy or for the use of the 
powers of the censorship in a matter of this kind. 
Moreover, the censorship is used only half-heartedly. 
The newspapers are not forbidden to publish any in- 
formation that may reach them from Japan; the 
Government dare not go quite so far as that, so they 
content themselves with the comparatively unostenta- 
tious partial censoring of telegrams, which is irritating 
and pernicious without being effective. In the present 
instance the British public has been allowed for three or 
four weeks to believe something which Sir Edward Grey 
now tells us is not true, but which can hardly be less 
damaging to our friendship with Japan than the truth 
itself—at least we certainly hope not, Mr. Tennant 
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declared in the House of Commons last week that the 
censorship is being used “ solely for the prevention of 
leakage of naval and military information which might 
be useful to the enemy.” That statement, as everyone 
who has anything to do with a newspaper knows, is 
completely untrue, and we can only suppose that Mr. 
Tennant had not taken the trouble to inquire whether 
the instructions given to the censors by his own depart- 
ment were the only instructions they receive. The 
censorship is constantly being used for purposes quite 
outside that named, and the fear of public discussion 
which is implied in the whole attitude of the authorities 
on the subject throws a disquieting light upon the state 
of mind of some members of the Government. 
* * ** 

In his reference on Monday to the subject of the future 
terms of peace, Mr. Asquith took peculiar pains to be 
emphatic, and his actual words are worth noting: “ At 
the Guildhall,” he said, “‘I used this language: *‘ We 
shall never sheath the sword, which we have not lightly 
drawn, until Belgium recovers in full measure all and 
more than all she has sacrificed; until France is ade- 
quately secured against the menace of aggression ; until 
the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are 
placed upon an unassailable foundation ; and until the 
military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally 
destroyed.’ What I said early in November now, after 
four months, I repeat to-day. We have not relaxed, nor 
shall we relax, in the pursuit of every one and all of the 
aims which I have described.” It is perfectly evident 
that the language of this declaration was most carefully 
chosen, and it is to be observed that Mr. Asquith spoke 
of destroying wholly and finally the military domination 
of Prussia—not of Germany. It would perhaps be 
going too far to attempt to deduce from this choice of 
words any definite idea of how the Allied Governments 
intend, if they are able, to deal with the enemy; but 
at all events Mr. Asquith has made it clear that the 
influence of the British Government will not be exercised 
in favour of a premature or excessively lenient peace. 

* * * 

In the most recent of his admirable series of articles 
in the Daily News Mr. Arnold Bennett urges that if 
there are difficulties about the immediate announcement 
of the terms of peace which the Allies are prepared to 
accept (as we certainly think there are) the Government 
ought at least to find a means of getting its notions on 
the subject publicly discussed and criticised at the 
earliest possible opportunity. There is, it seems to us, 
everything to be said for this suggestion. The Govern- 
ment ought to inform itself as far as possible as to the 
state of public opinion on every issue which it expects 
to have to deal with at the Peace. What we said last 
week as to the desirability of Colonial opinion being 
consulted in good time applies equally to home opinion. 
During the actual negotiations the Government will have 
to be allowed a completely free hand ; the consultation 
therefore of the sovereign authority must take place 
beforehand. There is no need for anybody to be com- 
mitted to anything. It would be perfectly easy for 


Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey to find a means of 
getting their views put prominently before the public 
without the public or the world outside being able to 


attribute those views to any responsible member of the 
Government. There is, of course, something to be said 
for the view that any public discussion of the sort of 
terms which we desire would be unseemly whilst Belgium 
and large areas of France and Poland remain in the firm 
occupation of the enemy. At all events, that view may 
be conceded if it be understood that diseussion will be 
encouraged as soon as the military position takes a 
definitely favourable turn. 
* * * 

In the meantime the preparatory education of public 
opinion cannot be undertaken too soon or too exten- 
sively ; and we welcome the appearance of a new agency 
for this purpose in the Council for the Study of Inter- 
national Relations which has just been established. 
Various bodies, such as the W.E.A., are already at work 
encouraging a wide public to study the problems bound 
up with the war; but as a nation we are perhaps the 
most ignorant in Europe with regard to the affairs of our 
continent, and there is plenty of scope for the activities 
of the new body. The Council proposes by means of 
Study Groups “to assist people to understand some- 
thing of the issues raised by the war, the master ideas 
which lie at the foundation of our national life, the 
history of Europe, the philosophies behind policies, and 
the economic and ethical problems which the war will 
bequeath to the world.” Efforts on these lines will do 
more, we are sure, for the “ democratisation of foreign 
politics” than any changes in the constitution, or 
methods of Parliamentary control, of the Foreign Office 
that have yet been suggested. Hitherto so-called 
“democratic” opinion on foreign politics has been 
mostly a matter of haphazard shibboleths which 
habitually broke down in the face of the knowledge and 
experience brought against them. In reality there has 
been no such thing as a coherent and responsible demo- 
cratic policy on international relations. It is now our 
business to create such a policy, and in this task the new 
Council should be a valuable instrument, the more 
valuable, we may remark, in so far as it succeeds in 
encouraging true study as distinguished from the mere 
ventilation of preconceptions. 

* * * 

Various Unionist members have been protesting 
loudly against the alleged luxurious provision made for 
German prisoners of war at Donnington Hall. Mr. 
Ronald M‘Neill is especially bitter about this pampering 
of the Huns. Possibly his idea would be that we should 
throw books at their heads; but he is joined in his 
outery by others whose standard of manners is, we 
should have thought, higher. It is intolerable, ap- 
parently, that thousands of pounds should be spent on 
fitting up a country house for prisoners, and above all 
that they should be provided with a billiard-room. 
Judging from certain other recent examples of public 
expenditure, it is quite likely that a good deal of money 
has been wasted in this case, but we should be exceed- 
ingly sorry if the outery should lead the authorities to 
restrict the comforts they have felt moved to grant to 
captured Germans. We should still say this if we were 
convinced that our own men in Germany were being 
much more harshly treated; and we should say it even 
if we thought that the prisoners had no spark of gratitude 
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in them for the consideration they are receiving. For 
any man who regards his country as anything more than 
a mere collection of eating, sleeping, fighting and money- 
grubbing bipeds must surely desire that England should 
demonstrate to the world that in this matter she does 
not follow, but leads, and that, whatever other nations 
may do, she has her own standards of chivalrous conduct 
from which nothing will induce her to swerve. 
* * * 

Labour troubles have filled this week a big space in 
the public eye. Everyone regrets that they should 
have occurred at such a time, and there is no doubt 
a very general feeling that, however strong the men’s 
case may be, no case can be good enough to justify the 
action of those who ceased work on urgent War Oilice 
and Admiralty contracts. But it must be remembered 
that the men had no other means of calling attention 
to a state of affairs which is affecting their whole class 
very seriously indeed, and is likely to go on affecting 
them for many months to come. Great hopes had been 
placed, wisely or unwisely, upon the possibility of 
Government intervention to check the rise in prices, 
but when those hopes were peremptorily dissipated by 
the distinctly unsympathetic speech of the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons three weeks ago, the wage- 
earners were thrown back on their own resources. In 
Glasgow the natural resentment of the workers at the 
way in which their demands had been met by the em- 
ployers was intensified, it seems, not only by Mr. Asquith’s 
attitude on the prices question, but by a general raising 
of house-rents by the landlords—presumably an attempt 
to shift the burden of the increased income-tax on to 
the wage-earners. The strain reached breaking-point, 
and the result is that the Government, which is really 
in the last resort responsible for the whole trouble, 
is a good deal wiser now than it was a fortnight ago ; 
wiser even, we hope, than it was a week ago, when it issued 
its absurd “‘ command ”’ to the strikers to return to work. 

* * * 

It has further to be remembered that, however desirable 
it may be that the work of manufacturing supplies for 
the Army and Navy should be continued day and night 
at the highest possible pressure, there are physical 
limits beyond which the most patriotic human nature 
cannot safely be driven. Many people talk glibly of 
“overtime” as if it represented a simple and almost 
pleasant effort which every worker ought to be glad 
to make for his country ; and it is undeniably true that 
tens of thousands of workers have been making it 
gladly for many months on end. But, as everyone who 
has ever had to work at extremely high pressure over 
an extended period knows, there comes a time when 
overwork produces a very strong reaction, and the 
demand for rest becomes irresistible. The brain- 
worker in such a case can generally arrange to take a 
holiday, but the manual worker cannot. We are 
inclined to think that it was not so much “ imported 
agitators *’ (pro-German) as their desperate need for a 
holiday that induced the Clydebank engineers to defy 
their leaders and cease work instead of continuing 
negotiations. If this be the case the strike will perhaps 
have done more good than harm, and the men, provided 
their demands are now satisfactorily met, will set to 





work with a better will and a greater capacity than if 
they had never come out. But the Government will 
not, we hope, imagine that with the disposal of this 
particular “ difficulty,” the whole question will be 
settled ; for there will certainly be trouble elsewhere 
unless they realise the urgent responsibility that 
rests upon them to do all that is practicable by 
example and precept to counteract the great fall in real 
wages. 
ok * * 

Some little time ago the nut and bolt manufacturers 
of Darlaston asked the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee for permission to employ boys of thirteen on 
war orders. The Committee thereupon asked the 
Home Office not to enforee against employers the 
clauses of the Act of 1876 regarding employment of 
children in factories and workshops, if the Board of 
Education permitted the suspension of the Education 
by-laws. The Home Office, however, has replied that 
the employment of children not qualified under the 
Edueation Acts for exemption from school attendance 
can only be justified where a shortage of labour might 
cause undue delay in the supply of war material for the 
Admiralty and the War Office, neither of which Depart- 
ments considers that such a position has arisen in the 
case referred to. Further, it was pointed out that 
the Board of Education had no power to authorise the 
suspension of by-laws and that it views any general 
relaxation with disfavour. The Staffordshire Com- 
mittee, bowing to the inevitable, has consequently 
decided not to consider the application of the Darlaston 
manufacturers; and the standard of child welfare, 
painfully established by a century of labour and agita- 
tion, so far remains intact. 

x . * 

The Japanese Government, which has throughout 
shown the greatest consideration for “ alien enemy ”’ 
residents, and allowed the German prisoners of war 
captured at Kiao Chau to roam about freely on pleasure 
excursions, has now withdrawn the latter privilege for 
a characteristic reason. The Government considered 
that the visible happiness of these soldiers who had 
laid down their arms in order to save their lives might 
“undermine the national character.”” To a Japanese 
soldier it is taught, as a point of honour, that he should 
die rather than surrender. The Japanese are shocked 
by the fact that this war has produced already a million 
prisoners. The sight of men who have so far departed 
from their duty as soldiers as to surrender to the enemy 
going about cheerfully and showing no signs of being 
in any way ashamed of themselves, is calculated, it is 
felt, to confuse the simple morality of the Japanese 
people. This is the sole reason, so the officer in charge 
of the prisoners declares, why they are no longer allowed 
to wander freely about the country. There is certainly 
something very admirable in this as in other aspects 
of the Japanese conception of personal honour, but it is 
an idea that in practice is better suited to medieval 
than to modern conditions of warfare. In cases where 
scores of thousands of men are surrounded, without 
supplies or ammunition or possibility of escape, even 
the Japanese mind would surely shrink from contem- 
plating the only possible alternative to surrender. 
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THE NEW SIEGE OF GERMANY 


r “HE Prime Minister, when describing last 
Monday the Franco-British reprisals against 
Germany, deprecated applying to the policy 

the terms “blockade” or “contraband.” In fact, 
neither is applicable; and it is worth seeing why, 
because it helps one to appreciate one of the most im- 
portant features of the new policy—namely, its unprece- 
dentedness. The proposal is to stop all sea-borne 
goods in transit to or from the enemy’s territory, not 
only those shipped to or from it direct, but those con- 
signed across the neutral territory of Italy, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden or Norway. Neither the goods 
nor the ships carrying them are to be confiscated. 
Shippers of goods to Germany will presumably be given 
the option of either taking them back or selling them by 
auction in the markets of the captor country, unless 
that country’s Government pre-empts them. What 
will happen in the case of goods exported from Germany 
is not equally clear. 

Now, this is not a blockade, because you can only 
blockade the actual coast of the enemy. Article 18 
of the Declaration of London, which lays it down that 
blockading forces must not bar access to neutral ports, 
has the whole weight of international usage behind it. 
Even Article 19, which says that “ whatever may be 
the ulterior destination of a vessel or her cargo, she can- 
not be captured for breach of blockade if at the moment 
she is on her way to a non-blockaded port,” only asserts 
what Great Britain (though not the United States) has 
always asserted. The reason why we do not “ blockade” 
Germany in the technical sense is that it would be no 
use to us. Not only could she continue to receive 
unlimited overland supplies across Holland and Den- 
mark, but ships could sail unmolested to her Baltic 
ports through Danish territorial waters, and to the 
Rhine and Ems ports through the territorial waters of 
Holland. Even if a “ close blockade ” were practicable 
—which in these days of mines and submarines it is not— 
we could only effectually seal the mouths of the Elbe and 
Weser. 

Nor, again, is it a simple declaration that all goods 
with an enemy destination will be treated as absolute 
contraband. Even if it were, it would be entirely 
illegal ; for nothing is more established in International 
Law than that only some articles can be contraband, 
however much latitude there may be for discussion as 
to which they are. But what most sharply distin- 
guishes the case from that of contraband is that the 
new policy will apply to enemy exports as well as to 
enemy imports. It is a contradiction in terms to call 
any export from a belligerent to a neutral contraband ; 
unless perhaps it were an export of arms intended to 
enable the neutral to become a belligerent. 

Recognising that their plan is thus without precedent 
and fits none of the known categories of International 
Law, the Allied Powers have wisely made its incidence 
on neutrals as light as they can. They propose to stop 
the goods, but to exact no penalties for attempts to 
carry them through. Under the law of blockade the 
belligerent who captures a blockade-runner can confiscate 
both ship and cargo. Under the law of contraband, 





the contraband goods are confiscated, and so is the 
ship, if they form more than half of the cargo that she 
carries. Under the new plan of the Allies there is to 
be no confiscation of anything. It is to be kept quite 
apart from the law of contraband, which, with its 
confiscatory sentences, will continue side by side with 
it, functioning in the ordinary way in regard to what 
have all along been contraband articles. 

It must be acknowledged that if any reprisals of this 
kind were desirable the Allies are presenting them 
in a peculiarly plausible form. By separating their 
new plan entirely from the old categories, they escape 
the charge of confusing and defacing the well-estab- 
lished principles of the old law. They may even be 
said to avoid setting a precedent ; at least they set one, 
which can only last while the far worse German pre- 
cedent lasts, and will be ended by anything which ends 
the latter. Moreover, their object is limited with a 
nice exactitude to reproducing the German object. 
The purpose of the German submarine “ blockade ”— 
apart from its subordinate motives of vindictiveness 
and terrorism—is to prevent all sea-borne goods from 
entering or leaving enemy countries. The Allies adopt 
this purpose identically, while carefully eschewing all 
the atrocity of method whereby Germany has sought 
to attain it. Germany claims not only to prevent 
neutral goods from entering Great Britain, but to 
attack neutrals without search or notice, to sink their 
ships, and to assassinate their seamen. The Allies, 
as the Prime Minister put it, do not propose to assassinate 
anybody or sink anything; they undertake always to 
exercise search and discrimination, and to confiscate 
nothing that they were not previously entitled to 
confiscate ; their aim is to cut off Germany’s supplies 
with as much humanity and as little injury to neutrals 
as the wit of man can devise. 

So far as this policy affects Germany, no complaint 
can be made of it. It only does to her what she is 
trying to do to others. There is, we fear, little chance 
of starving her of actual food ; but she has no title to 
complain of any attempt to do so. Not only are such 
complaints contradicted by the past dicta of her own 
statesmen and by her practice at the siege of Paris, 
but in the present war whenever her raiding cruisers 
have found a neutral merchantman carrying food to 
the British Isles they have invariably sunk it. The 
first case occurred as long ago as last September, four 
months before there was any question of British inter- 
ference with German food-supplies. The object of the 
submarine “ blockade,” though new to international 
law, is not new to Germany; it was merely a more 
barbarous and, as they vainly hoped, a more successful 
device for doing what their cruisers had failed to accom- 
plish. On the other hand, the policy is open to obvious 
complaint from the side of the neutrals. As we pointed 
out last week must be the case, the blow, though aimed 
at Germany, strikes primarily at neutral commerce. 
It imposes on it fetters never worn before; and we 
have yet to see how far the neutrals will consent to 
wear them. Two of them are Great Powers. Of these 


Italy is the most incommoded, because her own territory 
lies within the area of surveillance, and presumably all 
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ships sailing to it from any distance will be searched. 
Prudence must have suggested to the Allied diplomatists 
that they should try to square Italy before publishing 
their manifesto; and from the friendly tone of the 
Italian Press it looks rather as if they had succeeded. 
The United States, lying quite outside, is much less 
affected, but its susceptibilities were bound to be 
aroused; and at the present moment the American 
Press, with few exceptions, is condemning our proposed 
action quite as decidedly as, and perhaps more unani- 
mously than, it condemned the German submarine 
threat. 

We expressed last week the doubt felt by a good 
many people as to whether the advantages of this 
course outweighed its risks; but we are bound to 
recognise that it is pre-eminently a matter in which 
judgment must be swayed by information, and the 
information within reach of the Government must be 
decisively superior to that available to private critics. 
We can only hope that they have judged rightly, and 
that American policy, in particular, can be kept in 
harmony with our own. Germany has perhaps made 
this easier by rejecting the essentials of the alternative 
plan suggested to her and to Great Britain by President 
Wilson. The suggestion, if it is correctly reported, was 
a somewhat singular one to come from a neutral source. 
Mr. Wilson asked whether we would be willing to 
renounce a legal right (the right of treating cargoes of 
food for Germany as absolute contraband in view of 
the German decrees) in return for Germany’s discon- 
tinuing to commit illegal wrongs (the gross abuse of 
mines and the destruction of merchantmen by sub- 
marines). If Germany had accepted her part of this 
very one-sided bargain, some intricate and difficult 
points would have required discussion. As, however, 
behind expressions of politeness, she has declared herself 
unwilling to give either of the essential undertakings, 
the proposal falls to the ground. There is thus at present 
in the field no American alternative, good or bad, to 
the Allies’ programme ; and it is impossible to see how 
in face of the German attitude there can be any. 


THE TIMES’ CURE FOR 
LABOUR TROUBLES 


HE unrequited engineers on the Clyde have 
returned grudgingly to their work without 
the increase in money wages that would have 

restored their real incomes to something like the point 
at which they stood before the recent rise in food prices. 
But they resume work only at the urgent request of the 
Government, stipulating that, before Tuesday next, 
they must have their demands met, or worse things may 
happen, and that, meantime, they will work only their 
contract hours, without the constant overtime that the 
employers have been pressing on them. It is plain that, 
before Tuesday next, the four or five shillings a week for 
which they are really standing out—three-quarters of it 
already offered by the employers—will have been con- 
ceded to them. To avert a stoppage a similar conces- 
sion has already been made on the Tyne by direct 
Government intervention. At such insistence by the 


Tyne and Clyde workmen, even to the point of abstain- 
ing from entering into a contract of service in which 
satisfactory terms are not allowed to them, great is the 
indignation of the leader writers of the newspapers, of the 
middle classes, and of the lounger in the club ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rebukes men who, at a 
time like this, can cause trouble for the sake of “a 
farthing an hour.”” But what happens if the workmen 
do not “cause trouble,’’ and thereby insist on being 
heard ? There are many workmen who have so far 
caused no trouble. Mr. Lloyd George, for instance, is 
himself as head of the Treasury the employer of nearly 
three hundred thousand men and women of all grades in 
the civil departments of the Government ; and of these 
it is computed that something like fifty thousand adult 
men (in such branches as the Post Office, the Customs 
and Excise, the Office of Works, the Woods and Forests, 
the Inland Revenue, the Stationery Office, the Scottish 
and Irish Departments, etc.) are in receipt of wages that 
do not exceed five and twenty shillings a week. These 
incomes are now reduced by at least 20 per cent. by the 
rise in prices, and have become really insufficient for 
healthy family maintenance. There has been no strike, 
but we do not learn that the loss that these men have 
suffered, and have been silently enduring, has been made 
up to them. Such is the reward of the virtuous. Another 
quarter of a million of the poorest wage-earners find 
their rates fixed by the “ determinations ”’ of the Trade 
Boards, on which the Government has its own nominees, 
and which work very largely under the influence of the 
Board of Trade. No steps have yet been taken to re- 
store to these quarter of a million workers at 2}d. or 3d. 
per hour—many of them submitting to excessive over- 
time, with all Factory Act safeguards relaxed, in the 
making of the uniforms and accoutrements for which 
Lord Kitchener is pressing—the abstraction from the 
deliberately fixed standard which the rise of prices has 
caused. The “ farthing an hour” of which Mr. Lloyd 
George spokesocontemptuously represents 5 or 10 percent. 
of the incomes of half our people. To tens of thousands 
of families it means milk or no milk for the baby. This, 
though Mr. Lloyd George forgot it, is as much a matter 
of life or death as the making of shrapnel. 

The truth is that we have become so perverted by the 
idea that “‘ wages settle themselves ’’ that neither the 
Government nor public opinion, any more than the 
average employer, ever thinks about increasing wages, , 
unless a rise is quite insistently demanded by the 
workers concerned. There is, accordingly, no lack of 
patriotism in asking quite loudly, even during war time, 
to be paid properly for one’s work, as the dispossessed 
landowner rightly expects to be paid for the land that 
the Government appropriates for barracks or forts. 
Let us do justice, in particular, to the Clyde strikers. 
On the testimony of the Special Correspondent of the 
Times, the trouble springs from the “ burning sense of 
indignation’ that has been produced among these 
men by the action of their employers. They have, it 
appears, been working for months exceptionally hard 
and continuously. They are full of fervent patriotism. 
They have willingly forgone all their other interests, 
and, at the request of the Government and the em- 
ployers, they have literally slaved at their tasks for 
B 
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almost intolerable hours. They have thereby rendered 
quite inestimable service to the State, which the 
Admiralty does not wish explained. Nearly a year 
ago they had asked for a rise, only to be put off till 
December. When they then applied, the employers 
delayed twenty-four days before even answering their 
letter (thus doing the men, by mere procrastination, out 
of ten or twenty thousand pounds). Then delay after 
delay took place—always from the employers’ side—so 
that not until the beginning of February could the men 
even get the case before a conference (total gained by 
the employers from the men since December, by merely 
delaying the inevitable rise, some forty thousand pounds). 
And the end is not yet. Even the partial advance that 
the employers, at last, offered was not to take effect 
until March 16th—thus mulcting the men of some more 
thousands of pounds! Naturally the men feel that the 
employers are deliberately cheating them. Though the 
employers use every artifice to prolong the negotiations, 
they never dream of arranging to date back the advance 
that will ultimately be granted to the day in December 
last when, according to the men’s claim, it became due. 
On the contrary, they openly pride themselves on the 
cleverness of these arrangements, by which every rise in 
wages is, as a matter of course, delayed for at least three 
months. To our mind there is something very unplea- 
sant and contemptible in the way in which great bodies 
of employers take advantage, all, of course, as a matter 
of “* business,” of every trick that their well-paid agents 
can devise to put the workmen at a loss. 

It is significant that the T’imes—which on Monday was 
rashly hinting at ‘“ compulsion ”—-warned its readers 
and the Government on Wednesday not to use threaten- 
ing language to the workmen or to talk of strong 
measures. The fact is that, whatever we may think of 
their withdrawal from work, the workmen are wholly 
in the right in asking for the 20 per cent. rise in money 
wages, which is no increase at all of their real incomes, 
but merely ensures to their families as much bread and 
meat and milk as they got a year ago. ‘“ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” Every 
set of working men and working women in the country 
ought at once to make a similar request. It is, as the 
Times has probably been advised by the economist on 
its staff, not only the right, but also the public duty, of a 
Trade Union to maintain the Standard of Life of its 
members, and if it lets this down, through the insidious 
effects of a rise in food prices, it does an incalculable 
injury to the community as a whole. If employers were 
governed by patriotic considerations, and knew their 
economics, they would welcome such requests where they 
could be made to apply to all the competing firms, and 
then simply adjust their business and prices so as to 
enable the increased wage bill to be met. The only way 
to save the State from calamitous injury, if the price of 
food and other necessaries has to go up, is for all the 
lower grades of wages to be promptly and universally 
raised in correspondence. The Government is rightly 
to be held responsible for seeing that this is done at once 
in all the employments that it controls or influences, 
and for pressing a like policy on other employers. If it 
is asked where the increased wages of possibly a hundred 
millions or so can be drawn from, the answer is that, by 





the instrument of the progressively mounting prices of 
that two-thirds of all the product which the wage-carners 
do not themselves consume but which is consumed by 
the Income Tax paying class, the addition would fall, in 
the main, on the pockets of the recipients of the eight 
hundred millions a year now drawn as rent and interest. 

We can only suppose that it is on this view of the 
matter, which is the economically sound and “ ortho- 
dox’”’ one, that the Times urges, as “the cure for 
labour troubles,” an open enquiry by a public tribunal 
in every case in which employers refuse their workmen's 
requests for higher wages. 

The Court is bound to ascertain the facts about the earnings 
of the men and the ability of the employers to pay. . . . If these 
are published all the world will know the rights of the case, and 
will promptly decide on which side they lie. The other side will 
be placed in the pillory. This is the nation’s affair; the nation 
should have the facts and pass judgment on them. A similar 
course should be taken in other disputes which threaten to inter- 
rupt Government work. 

Surely war is a great educator! We congratulate 
the Times on its adoption of so essentially sound a 
position. Let the nation decide—the whole nation. We 
could then ask all workmen loyally to continue un- 
interruptedly in that public service, which we all now 
see that they render, but which we have not 
always recognised. We agree with the Times that this 
is by far the best cure for the employers’ obstinacy, as 
it is for sabotage and “ ca’ canny,” and the “ stay-in 
strike,’ and other equivocal devices, which, however 
provoked by chicanery and oppression, do the workers 
no good. But the efficacy of the Times’ cure lies in its 
universal prompt application. In view of the supreme 
public importance of keeping the people (and especially 
the children) properly fed, we seriously advise every 
group of working men and women in the Kingdom, 
whether working directly for a Government Department 
or not, whose wages have not recently been raised, to 
put in its claim for a 20 per cent. rise in wages, basing 
this merely on the ascertained rise in prices ; to ask for 
as prompt a hearing as possible, but also for the award 
to come into force from the date of the claim ; to consent 
to no compulsion to take service, any more than the 
employer admits an obligation to employ; but, whilst 
each individual employer remains free to offer better 
terms, and each individual workman retains unimpaired 
his freedom at any time to seek a better place—this is 
indispensable—to consent to abide, for the time being, 
so far as any organised collective action is concerned, 
by the nation’s decision. 


THE AIMS OF THE FRENCH 


Paris: February 27th, 1915. 

VEN if the recent London Socialist Conference 
EK had served no other purpose, it would have 
justified itself by the service that it has rendered 

to France in causing the question of the settlement after 
the war to be publicly discussed for the first time. 
Hitherto the censorship has stifled all discussion of this 
question in the Press, and the ambiguity that has resulted 
from this policy is not merely inconvenient, but even 
dangerous. There is practical unanimity in France as to 
the means—as to the necessity of bringing the war to 
a successful conclusion—but it is quite otherwise as to 
the ends to be attained. Of course, everyone agrees that 
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the settlement must be such as to secure a durable 
peace, but as to the conditions necessary to secure a 
durable peace there are many opinions. Unless the 
question is thrashed out beforehand there is a grave 
danger that, when the terms of peace come to be officially 
discussed, fundamental differences will show themselves 
in an acute form and will seriously hamper the Govern- 
ment in its negotiations. At present it may be said that 
there is no real public opinion in France. The majority 
of the men of the nation are too seriously occupied in 
trying to rid France and Belgium of the invader to have 
time to think about terms of peace, and even if the army 
has a public opinion (which is doubtful), we have no 
means of knowing what it is. It is equally impossible 
to ascertain the public opinion of the non-combatants, 
if only because public opinion has been deprived of its 
ordinary means of expression. There are no public 
meetings, the newspapers are more or less muzzled, and 
the public sessions of Parliament are entirely devoted to 
confirming the reports of committees or the decrees of 
Ministers. 

The London Socialist Conference has caused a step 
to be taken in the direction of forming a real public 
opinion. Not only has it put before the public the 
unanimous opinion of the Socialist parties in the Allied 
nations in regard to certain conditions of the settlement, 
but it has also elicited for the first time an explicit 
statement of the aims of the French militarist party 
and has drawn an official declaration from the Govern- 
ment. The resolutions of the Conference have been more 
or less violently attacked by the whole of the non- 
Socialist Press in Paris, with the exception of the 
Journal des Débats, which has not departed from the 
dignified and reasonable attitude that it has maintained 
all through the war. The war has so completely turned 
everything upside down that one is hardly surprised to 
find a Conservative paper like the Journal des Débats 
more just to a Socialist Conference than M. Gustave 
Hervé, whose articles on the subject in the Guerre 
Sociale showed even more than his usual lack of reflec- 
tion. One has already found certain “ reactionaries ’’— 
M. Denis Cochin, for instance—less Chauvinist and more 
democratic than some Radicals and Socialists. It 
would almost seem as though the dividing line in 
politics in the immediate future would be between those 
who still use their reason and those who, like the Figaro 
(in its leading article of February 18th), hold that logic 
and reason are worth nothing in present circumstances. 

The points in the resolutions of the Conference most 
generally criticised were the assertion that all the 
Governments had their share of responsibility for the 
policy that led to the war, the suggestion that Alsace- 
Lorraine should be allowed to decide its own future and 
the protest against certain acts of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The militarist papers were also very indignant 
at the declaration that Socialists do not seek to crush 
Germany economically or politically, and will resist 
any attempt to make the war a war of conquest. Yet, 
at the beginning of the war, everyone in France said 
that the war was purely one of defence and that France 
did not desire to conquer or ruin Germany. As to the 
declaration of the Conference that we have no quarrel 
with the German people, but only with their Government, 
which has also excited much fury, it is a quotation from 
a speech of Mr. Lloyd George, which was generally 
approved here when it was delivered. Some of the 
criticisms showed a revival of the extreme Nationalist 
temper; the Liberté, for instance, was indignant that 
French Socialists should have gone to London to consult 


with “ foreigners.”” This, however, is of small im- 
portance; one knew already that the affection for 
England of a section of the Nationalists is skin-deep — 
they love us merely against Germany—but they repre- 
sent only a small fraction of the French people, the vast 
majority of whom attach far more importance to the 
English alliance than to any other. 

Difficult as it is to find out what the people think, 
frequent conversations with small tradesmen, employees 
and men and women of the working classes lead me to 
believe that most of them cannot have been shocked by 
the resolutions of the London Conference. The reports 
of atrocities and the devastation of Belgium and northern 
France have, no doubt, made them bitter against the 
Germans, as they were not at the beginning of the war, 
but they are still much more reasonable than their 
betters. In any case, they have now an opportunity of 
comparing the two programmes, for M. Maurice Barrés 
has stated in the Echo de Paris, in moderate language, 
but quite explicitly, what the Chauvinists want. They 
want the dismemberment of the German Empire, which 
is to be split up into small kingdoms; the complete 
disarmament of Germany (but not of other countries), 
and the annexation by France, or by France and Bel- 
gium, of all the German territory west of the Rhine. If, 
as seems to be the case, M. Barrés proposes to offer some 
of this territory to Belgium, one may suppose that his 
offer will be declined with thanks. It does not seem to 
have occurred to him that a small country already 
inhabited by two races would find the addition of a 
third a somewhat dubious advantage, and that the 
inclusion in Belgium of a large German population would 
mean that French influence in that country would be 
swamped. 

M. Barrés has been developing his thesis in daily 
articles in the Echo de Paris, one of which (that of 
February 23rd) was suppressed by the censors. On 
February 24th he explained in detail his demand that 
Germany should be permanently prevented from having 
an army: “ Pas d’armée du tout. Pas un officier, pas 
un soldat. Une police intérieure civile. Rien d’autre. 
Pas de canons, pas de mitrailleuses, 4 peine des fusils.” 
Sporting guns would presumably be tolerated. Germany 
must even, says M. Barrés, be forbidden to manufacture 
arms for other countries, lest she should retain any for 
herself. An indemnity is to be imposed sufficiently 
large to cover all the expenses incurred by France in the 
war, as well as all the losses of private individuals. This 
means a large sum, but M. Barrés suggests that it may 
be spread over “ several generations.”” Further, France 
is to carry off from Germany any “ artistic treasures ”’ 
that may take her fancy. On February 26th M. Barrés 
added to his modest programme a demand that German 
subjects should be prohibited from owning real property 
within 100 kilometres (about 62 miles) of the new 
frontier on the French side, and that all the railways and 
mines should be ceded to the French State, the expro- 
priated owners to be compensated—by the German 
Government or Governments. On February 25th M. 
René Bazin joined in the fray, supporting his demands, 
like M. Barrés, by historical and racial arguments 
closely resembling those by which Mommsen justified the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, and to which Fustel de 
Coulanges so effectively replied. M. Bazin recalled with 


enthusiasm the conquest of the Palatinate by Louis XIV., 
who, it seems, made himself universally beloved by the 
few inhabitants whom he left alive in that country. 
M. Bazin has no scruples about following so excellent an 
example. 


“La conquéte,” he says, “est légitime, 
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lorsqu’elle est si clairement désignée & notre ambition.”’ 
I should add that one of M. Barrés’ chief reasons for 
desiring to annex the territory in questi>n is that the 
inhabitants are mostly Catholics. His preoccupations 
are far from being purely nationalist. 

It is impossible to say how large a following there is 
for the Barrés-Bazin propaganda, but the idea of making 
the Rhine the frontier of France is being supported in 
unexpected quarters. M. Charles Dupuy, who was 
Prime Minister four times for short periods in the last 
century, has told a reporter of the Petite Gironde that the 
French frontiers must be extended to the Rhine and the 
Moselle and that “‘ we must see a French Prefect at 
Coblentz.”” M. Ernest Denis, Professor at the Sorbonne 
and President of the “‘ Ligue du Droit des Peuples,” 
hesitates in a recently published book on the war to 
follow M. Barrés only because he fears that internal 
difficulties might be caused by the inclusion in France 
of a purely German population. And no less a person 
than M. Lavisse was reported some little time ago to be 
founding a society with the object of promoting that idea, 
to which, for some unknown reason, the name of Michelet 
was to be attached. As no more has been heard of the 
society, perhaps M. Lavisse has thought better of it. But 
whether those who share these views are many or few, it 
is much better that they should state them openly, and it 
is much to be desired that those who do not share them 
should lose no time in coming to an agreement on an 
alternative programme. The London Conference has 
not said the last word on the subject, and, besides, there 
are others than Socialists who believe that the Barrés 
programme, far from securing a durable peace, would 
leave us with a constant menace of war, and who are 
entitled to be heard. 

The fact that M. Sembat and M. Guesde, who share the 
responsibility for the resolutions of the London Con- 
ference, are members of the French Cabinet led to a 
demand for a statement from the Government, which 
was made by M. Viviani in the Chamber on Feb- 
ruary 18th. M. Viviani could not, of course, speak for 
all the Governments of the Allies, and he was careful to 
say that the terms of peace could only be decided by the 
Allies in common. But, so far as the French Govern- 
ment is concerned, he defined its objects as being: 
(1) the “ moral liberation of Europe ” ; (2) the “ material 
and political restoration of Belgium’’; (3) the re- 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. He repudiated the 
suggestion of consulting the inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and declared that the Governments of the 
Allies had no responsibility, even remote, for the war. 
The “ moral liberation of Europe” is a phrase which 
may mean anything or nothing. It was probably 
intended to give satisfaction to everyone, and it seems 
to have succeeded: that is to say, everyone has inter- 
preted it as he pleased. But there is no reason to suppose 
that M. Viviani believes that the moral liberation of 
Europe involves the dismemberment or disarmament of 
the German Empire or the annexation by France of 
German territory other than Alsace-Lorraine ; indeed, 
the phrase concerning Alsace-Lorraine suggests that no 
territorial acquisition is desired other than that of those 
provinces. 

It is generally held that “the incident is closed,” 
but it is to be hoped that the discussion will continue, 
and that the censors will not interfere with it. No good 


purpose can be served by a pretence of unanimity 
without the reality, and differences of opinion will 
never be settled by preventing their expression. The 
time will probably come sooner or later when Germany 


will show a disposition to discuss terms of peace; and 
it is essential that when that time comes the Government 
should have the complete confidence of the country 
and should know what the country wants. ; 
R. E. D. 


ON FASHING YOURSELVES 


EADER-WRITERS have been busy since the 
beginning of the war discussing questions 
relating to behaviour in war-time. Should 
one go to music-halls? Should one attend football 
matches ? Should one buy new dresses? Should one 
eat large dinners? Should one read novels? Should 
one criticise statesmen? Should one pray for one’s 
enemies ? Should one dismiss servants? Should one 
go to church? These are examples of the questions 
which have been perplexing men, women, and journalists 
since August last. There is a widespread feeling that 
one ought to be doing something striking, apart from 
enlisting or paying taxes and high prices, to differentiate 
one’s life during the war from one’s life in times of peace. 
There is nothing that enrages a certain type of person 
more than the spectacle of men and women going about 
their business just as if this were as ordinary and unre- 
markable a year as the year in which Christ was born. 
This sort of person is desirous of dramatic fitness. He 
would like to see war gone about with ceremony like a 
church procession. The only sort of seriousness which 
he can conceive, indeed, is the seriousness of a church ; 
his idea of being serious is of not laughing or behaving 
‘as one would behave on a week day. We, too, believe 
in being serious, but we do not regard seriousness as 
being chiefly an affair of Sundays and of war-time. We, 
too, believe in dramatic fitness, but we do not believe 
in melodramatic attitudinising in postures of pseudo- 
solemnity. 

What, then, is the test of good behaviour in time of 
war? Obviously, one should be humane, courageous, 
determined, able to work with others, and a gentleman. 
We cannot for the life of us see, however, why, in addition 
to these things, we should be pretentiously solemn. 
‘““The nation, as a whole,’’ moaned an English leader- 
writer the other day, “does not realise that it is at 
war as the French nation does. The French make no 
pretence of behaving as if they were at peace ; they are 
in bitter earnest, and have no time to play.”” The sum 
of this complaint seems to be simply that the English 
do not make a pretence that their country is invaded as 
France is. If the writer had reflected for a moment, he 
might have seen that, if the French realise the war more 
bitterly and more earnestly than the English do, it is 
not from choice, but from necessity. The war is as 
serious a business for England as it is for France, but 
it is serious with certain differences. Each country, it 
might be said, is fighting a different sort of war. France 
is fighting a predominantly military war: England is 
fighting not only a military but a naval and industrial 
war. We have heard of cases of Englishmen who had 
enlisted being sent back to the factories, where they 
will be as efficiently dangerous to the Germans as In 
the trenches. That is suggestive of the difference be- 
tween the sort of problem that confronts England and 
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the sort of problem that confronts France at the present 
time. In the one country the problem is how to get a 
homicidal burglar out of your house as quickly as 
possible. In the other the problem is rather one of how 
to help your neighbour to get rid of lis burglar, and to 
do it in such a way as to make difficult the recurrence 
of such burglarious outbreaks in the future. We do not 
mean to suggest that England is fighting a war of self- 
defence any less than if the invader was actually marching 
on London, or that it is England’s duty to sacrifice 
proportionately less in life and treasure than France 
or Belgium is doing. But we hold that it would be 
nonsense on the part of the English people to comport 
themselves as if the Germans were in possession, say, of 
Lancashire. It will be time enough to do that when 
the Germans are there ; and we have no doubt that if 
the Germans get there—which may happen when the 
moon turns blue—the mood of the English people will 
undergo a profound change. But the point is: the 
mood that would be fitting on a night of blue moon is 
not necessarily the mood that is fitting to-day. One 
might as well ask a soldier to behave in the same way 
when he is on furlough as when he is under fire. The 
analogy, clearly, is one that must not be pressed too 
far, for both England and France are at present in the 
fighting line. But even the soldier in the field is allowed 
to relax into normal life whenever opportunity offers— 
to play football, and sing music-hall songs, and do all 
those things which the journalist sitting at home would 
interpret as proofs that the poor chap did not realise 
that his country was at war. 

Consider fora moment the grounds of the indictment 
which the leader-writer we have quoted levels against 
the English people in regard to their failure to realise 
fully ““what we are ‘in for.’”’ ‘“ What,” he asks, 
“are we doing? What, for instance, has the House of 
Commons . . . been doing in the last few days? It 
has been wrangling over trifles—whether boys shall be 
allowed to work in the fields, what are the precise 
details of a Government contract for buying timber, and 
things of that kind. We do not deny a certain import- 
ance to these subjects, but it is a peace importance.” 
The writer goes on to declare that to make a solemn 
fuss about the Meyer contract “ would not be possible 
to men in downright earnest about the war. They 
would brush such matters aside.”” As for the question 
of child labour in the fields, we are told that the Germans 
and the French permit it, but that in England “ the 
language and the arguments used show that what 
people are thinking of is not the actual situation and the 
merits of the case, but the maintenance of sound educa- 
tional principles. All this is unreal, and, in the cireum- 
stances, ridiculous.”” How like it all seems to the old- 
fashioned indignation of the Sabbatarian on seeing some- 
one behaving as usual on Sunday! Not a single proof 
is offered to us that the time spent in the House of 
Commons in the discussions on child labour or the 
Meyer contract could have been more usefully spent in 
any other way. The subjects of discussion are dismissed 
With fine Sabbatarian intolerence as “ trifles” un- 
worthy of this awful season. It is taken for granted 
apparently that all of us who are not at the Front should 
go about our business wearing the grim expression of the 





German family which Punch has depicted indulging in 
its morning hate. The German, with his catchword, 
“ God punish England ! *’ would seem, according to this 
standard, to be a vastly more serious and desirable 
sort of citizen than the Englishman with his irrelevant 
good-byes to Piccadilly and Leicester Square—with, 
shall we say, his irrelevant attention to business and to 
the health of the coming race of Englishmen. For the 
critic we have quoted does not, so far as we can see, 
object to discussions on child labour and contracts 
because there is no time for them, but because this is no 
time for them. 

As for ourselves we have always been of opinion that 
the ideal conduct for a nation at war is to remain as 
normal as possible instead of becoming as abnormal as 
possible. We do not mean that any nation at war can 
remain entirely normal, or that it would be desirable to 
do so. Men are strung up to a new emergency: they 
are inspired by new motives and new passions: they 
count as dross much that seemed important to them 
yesterday ; they live, in other words, in a world of new 
values. It is the same at any time of danger—at any 
time, we might say, when men realise how perilous is this 
globe of life and death which they and their families 
inhabit. They begin to wonder whether singing music- 
hall songs is worth while, whether going to one’s office 
and coming back from it every day of the week except 
Sunday all the days of one’s life is worth while, whether 
almost anything is worth while. But this sense that 
nothing normal is worth while does not always lead to 
energetic and conquering nobleness : it is as likely to lead 
to fatalism and every sort of laxity and depression. 
Spurgeon, we believe, once reproved the religious 
servant girl who would neglect her work in order to say 
her prayers. We feel that a House of Commons which 
would neglect its work of looking after the welfare of 
helpless children and the economic interests of a State 
in which every sovereign saved is a sovereign’s worth 
of power to oppose the enemy, merely in order to pray 
against the Germans—for it is not suggested that the 
House of Commons could give any advice of importance 
on military and naval matters to Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Fisher—would be open to the same reproach. 
Does anybody think that the House of Commons 
should simply go on talking about the war every time 
it meets? If not, what ought it to do? In France, 
it may be, the nearness of the invader has made it 
impossible for the people’s representatives to discuss 
any question apart from the question of getting rid of 
him. But does anybody think that France is to be 
congratulated on this? On the contrary, it is her 
terrible misfortune. The English House of Commons 
is in a position to carry on many sorts of work which 
the Chamber of Deputies is not in a position to perform. 
The alternatives before the House of Commons are to do 
its work as usual in so far as this is consistent with 
national unity, or to do nothing. Why doing nothing 
should be considered a more holy or more solemr thing 
than doing one’s usual work we have never been able to 
discover. 

Among many people, however, it is taken for granted 
that a nation wages war more effectively if it realises 
“what it is ‘in for’” so excitedly that it is unable 
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either to work or to play. They seem to think that the 
only way to win a war is to whip yourself and your 
neighbours into a panic. They believe that wars are 
won by the emotions. They do not care how much 
they depress you if they can only make you “ realise.” 
They would deprive you of Parliament, light, drink, 
sport and most other things which make the life of the 
average man normal if only they could be sure of 
destroying the traces of good spirits which still lurk in 
spite of everything in your countenance. We hear that 
the lighting regulations under which we live in London 
have now been applied to Manchester, and it has been 
suggested that this has been done, not for reasons of 
defence, but in order to bring home the fact that a war 
is going on to the Manchester people. We doubt if 
Manchester in a state of gloomy excitement would 
be any more useful to the Allies than Manchester doing 
its work with a light heart. Emotionalism of the 
abnormal and melodramatic sort is not the stuff which 
endures and wins long wars. Courage, honesty, cohesion, 


no need to resort to panicky thrills in order to stimulate 
itself to the mood of victory. 


POWER OF PRODUCTION FIRST 


PINIONS are very much in the melting-pot at this 
() time, and all sorts of queer things are bubbling 
up to the surface in our very United Kingdom. 
We may excuse the appearance during the process of no 
small amount of froth. There are hasty conversions to 
Conscription, to Protection, to Big Navies, to Railway 
Nationalisation, to the Control of Supplies, and even 
indeed to the rankest Socialism. So many cherished 
opinions, whether right or wrong, are without stable 
foundation that there may be plenty of surprises in store 
for all political parties when the Great War has at last 
come to an end, and the nation dissolves its organisation 
for war to resume the disorganisation of peace. 

Not least among the subjects affected by revolutionary 
changes of opinion is the relation of the State to trade and 
industry. There had unhappily survived amongst many 
Free Traders the conception that the State has no busi- 
ness to interfere with the nation’s economic development. 
Faced with the extraordinary problems created by the 
war, the majority of the remaining exponents of non- 
interference have succumbed to the necessities of the 
situation and acquiesced in all sorts of unheard-of State 
experiments. A considerable minority of alleged Free 
Traders, however, continue to shake their heads dole- 
fully. Especially the proposal to establish a great 
British dye manufacture with the aid of State money, and 
partly under Government control, is viewed with dis- 
satisfaction by some who call themselves Free Traders. 
We find Mr. J. A. Hobson, in the Fortnightly Review, 
deploring that we should try “ to produce worse or dearer 
articles here which we could buy better or cheaper in 
Germany.” He does not tell us why the attempt to 
establish a British dye manufacture should be considered 
as one and the same thing as an attempt to make bad and 
dear dyes, but it is quite clear that he is content to 
believe that if the war found us importing any particular 
article or substance, the conclusion of the war should see 
us content to resume that importation. Any endeavour 


to establish here a trade heretofore monopolised by Ger- 
many is cursed with book and candle in the supposed 
interests of a Free Trade fiscal policy. 


For my part I can conceive no greater disservice to 
Free Trade than to link it with condemnation of any 
attempt to do for ourselves what Germany has hitherto 
done for us. It seems to me that if Free Trade is in any 
danger through the war, it is because of its friends. If 
thinking British electors are told by leading Free Traders 
that it is their duty to leave essential industries to the 
Germans, Free Trade will not be worth a year’s purchase. 

It is to be feared that an old and unhallowed cant 
saying of some Free Traders, that “ if we look after our 
imports our exports will take care of themselves,” is at 
the bottom of the curious sort of resignation to cireum- 
stances to which I have referred. It is as true of a nation 
of individuals as it is of a single individual that the power 
to export precedes and is the cause of the power to import. 
In the long run there is only one way of gaining imports, 
and that is to earn them by making exports. With 
imports and exports, unlike the celebrated and unsolved 
case of the chicken and the egg, there is not the slightest 
doubt as to where the true beginning lies. He that hath 
no exports may not honestly come by imports. 

But to speak of the power to export is really to speak 
of the power to produce. Unless production is cherished 
the power to export will depart from us, and as a conse- 
quence the power to import will also depart. The 
economic position of the United Kingdom is a curious 
one. British wealth is based primarily upon the pos- 
session of coal power, which enables us to produce 
cheaply. But for that essential element of production 
the springs of our wealth would dry up. Possessing this 
primary industrial power, we use it partly upon native, 
chiefly upon imported, materials. Working upon those 
materials, we produce a certain amount of wealth, and 
by exporting a considerable proportion of our manu- 
facturing output we earn our indispensable imports of 
oversea produce. It is a complete economic chain, but 
let us make no mistake as to how the first link in the 
chain was forged. It is worse than foolish to talk of 
imports producing exports in this connection, or to warn 
us that if we stop certain imports, exports will corre- 
spondingly fall. Such representations show a complete 
misunderstanding of our true economic position. It is 
upon our production that our wealth depends. True it is 
that without imports our production would fall, but it is 
in productive power that there lies the compelling of 
imports. Look after power of production, we may con- 
clusively say, and imports will take care of themselves. 

How, then, is power of production to be preserved, 
maintained, increased ? If it is not maintained, our pre- 
sent population must inevitably dwindle. If it is not 
increased, our present population cannot make increase. 
The population of the United Kingdom is conditioned by 
power of production. It was the marvellous increase in 
productive power in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, caused by the better working of coal, the smelting 
of iron with coal, and the invention of the steam engine, 
that caused the population of England and Wales in that 
half-century to leap from six millions to nine millions, after 
having been almost stagnant at the former figure for 
several generations. Before our modern power of pro- 
duction was developed our external trade was insignifi- 
cant. Production gave us the power to export; exports 
produced imports; with the aid of the imports we in- 
creased our production. That is the true order of the 
thing. 

In Germany since 1870 the same basic power of pro- 
duction that we possess has been freely developed. Upon 
her magnificent coal resources Germany has built, much 
more quickly than we built, a relatively great production, 
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a consequent power to export, a consequent power 
to gain imports with which to enlarge production. 
Germany, however, has not been content merely to rely 
upon the advantage which native coal gives to native 
producers. She has applied herself seriously to indus- 
trial science, and every branch of her production has 
gained enormously from the researches of her scientists. 
For long an utterly false picture of Germany pouring out 
sheer rubbish was current in our country, and even now 
there are many among us who do not realise that modern 
German electrical machinery, modern German tools, 
modern German dyes, modern German _ pianofortes, 
modern German drugs, and many other articles that 
might be named, are choice examples, not of rubbish, 
but of the highest industrial skill yet exhibited by man- 
kind. While Germany applied herself to science, many 
of our manufacturers were content with rule-of-thumb. 
Here is an anecdote just sent me by a valued correspon- 
dent, now getting on in years, who has spent his life in the 
iron trade : 

I tried to keep steadily up to date with discoveries and inven- 
tions. One day a South Staffordshire ironmaster came into my 
office and fingered about a dozem specimens of iron ore on my 
sample table. Amongst them were Elba ore and White Spathos ; 
he knew neither. Weight and colouring of the Elba ore suggested 
iron, but how could that “* white stuff” be irofi? I showed him 
the analysis, when, said he, “I know nothing of carbons and 
oxygens ; I know the ore, and use the limestone and the fuel, and 
I know how to feed my blast furnace.” “* Rule-of-thumb,” I said. 
* Good enough for me,” was his reply. 

It is true that this is a tale of yesterday and not of to- 
day, but it was in that yesterday that our iron trade 
began to exhibit relative decline. From other trades 
many similar anecdotes might be culled. Only a few 
years have elapsed since I was myself told by a big manu- 
facturer in Yorkshire, when we were discussing industrial 
science, that there was no necessity for a manufacturer to 
be a scientist. ‘* When he wanted science,”’ he averred, 
“ he could buy it.” a 

Neglectful of science, many of our leading industries 
have fallen behind their foreign competitors, sometimes 
in quantity of production, sometimes in quality of pro- 
duction, sometimes in both. In spite of this our 
exports have recently greatly increased, for still the 
world presents an enormous market for every sort and 
grade of production. In the time to come, however, 
buyers will become nicer, and there will be no market for 
the country which cannot produce for export wares 
whose production has been governed by scientific 
method. Blind to these considerations, I see the nation 
advised to do nothing to displace the enormous quantities 
of scientific productions which Germany has sold us in 
recent years. It is not a little sad to know that while, 
just before the war, our exports to Germany were only 
about one-half as great in value as our imports from 
Germany, the former consisted very largely of half- 
manufactured articles, while the latter consisted very 
largely of highly finished productions. I say that under 
the given circumstances any man who refuses to face this 
fact is guilty of intellectual cowardice, and that any 
writer on these subjects who, knowing this fact, refuses 
to state it boldly and plainly for the information of the 
British public is a danger to the State. We needs must 
enlarge the quantity of our production while improving 
its quality. We needs must enlarge our exports if we are 
to enlarge our nationhood. And we cannot do that in 
the long run without reforming old industries and estab- 
lishing new industries. 

To name a few out of the long category of articles 
which we have largely imported from Germany is to 





remind ourselves how far the process of depending upon 
others has gone. From certain sorts of machinery to 
drugs, from leathers to dyes, from pianofortes to toys, 
from certain papers to common chemicals, from optical 
glass to test-tubes, from disinfectants to buttons, the list 
is an amazing one. As to some of these things I can say 
for myself that before the war I pointedly directed 
public attention to them again and again. I freely 
confess, however, that the variety and extent of our 
dependence upon Germany was not brought home to 
my mind until the war, by cutting off our imports from 
Germany, thrust the whole of the facts before me as a 
most significant group. 

Our conduct in relation to the present industrial 
situation, and our conduct in relation to the situation 
which will obtain when the war has been brought to a 
close, must be conditioned by these facts. To my mind 
those who seek remedy in a tariff are deluding them- 
selves, but those who rely upon unrestricted imports are 
no less a danger to themselves and to their country. 
There is but one true remedy, and that is to increase our 
power of production by applying to every branch of 
industry the magnificent store of knowledge which is now 
the common inheritance of mankind. 

L. G. Cutozza Money. 


Correspondence 
AN INDIAN ENTENTE. 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The hearty goodwill manifested by India towards this 
country has profoundly impressed the British people. At a 
critical moment she has placed her vast resources unreservedly at 
the disposal of the King-Emperor. What can be done. on our side, 
to confirm and develop this spirit of genuine solidarity between the 
two great branches of the Aryan race, bringing into permanent 
accord the best aspirations of the East and the West? We have 
an entente with France, with Russia, and Japan. But reasons 
more compelling exist for an entente with India, where our interests 
are far greater, and our responsibilities more direct. The events 
of the last few months have done the work of years, in fostering 
cordial relations ; and it appears that steps should now be taken, 
without delay, to establish a definite Indian entente, under wise 
leadership. The organisation of a society for this purpose 
presents certain difficulties. But friends, both here and in India, 
are prepared to make a beginning, however humble: a grain 
of mustard seed planted in the earth. 

Already various organisations are in existence having for their 
object to cultivate friendly relations with India ; but these have 
mostly been formed for general purposes, under conditions now 
obsolete. New conditions have now arisen; and special action 
is called for, in order to deal with circumstances both unforeseen 
and extraordinary. It seems therefore necessary to reconsider 
the whole subject. Success must depend on two requirements : 
right direction and adequate support. How can these require- 
ments be best secured ? Looking to the most recent develop- 
ments of public activity, it appears that special appeal should 
be made to the women of progressive sympathies, both here and 
in India, who in the last few years have organised themselves 
into powerful societies, and undertaken extended work for the 
general good. A fresh impetus would thus be given to existing 
movements tending to brotherly—and sisterly—accord. 

If I may speak from personal experience of many years’ 
uphill work for India, I would express my belief that this is the 
source from which the most fearless and effective aid may be 
obtained ; and I would instance the extraordinary influence 
for good exercised by Miss Florence Nightingale in Indian affairs. 
A reference to Sir Edward Cook’s admirable Memoir will show 
how this noble-minded lady was the adviser of Secretaries of 
State, while Viceroys and Governors conferred with her before 
proceeding to their duties in the East. 

Accordingly, I should like to see women take the lead in this 
movement. Most men of altruistic inclination are already 
overburdened with work, and I would only bespeak from them 
advice and co-operation, leaving the entire management of the 
proposed society to women of light and leading. If experience 
is lacking, that may soon be acquired, and, in any case, exclusive 
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control tends to stimulate action, and quicken the sense of 
responsibility. 

In considering the programme of combined action by East 
and West, it is necessary to take into careful account the present 
attitude of the Indian people. We must realise that the deter- 
mination of India to take her place as an integral part of a free 
and tolerant Empire is not the outcome of a blind or ignorant 
enthusiasm. It is the deliberate choice of a wise people, who see 
in the British connection the best hope of working out their 
national salvation—spiritual, social, political, and economic— 
in accordance with the cherished traditions of their ancient 
civilisation. India is waking up from the sleep of centuries ; 
and questions of grave moment have come to the front: the 
destitution and illiteracy of the masses; the unfair position of 
women ; the aspirations of the intellectuals ; the claims of the 
dependent States. When peace shall have been restored, all our 
resources will be required to deal with such questions, and in the 
meantime it is necessary that public opinion should be educated, 
so that a right solution may be found. Most fortunately at this 
juncture, the direct administration of India is in strong and 
capable hands. India has full confidence in the goodwill of 
Lord Hardinge and his colleagues in the several Presidencies. 
Further, at the head of the India Office we have a statesman 
of broad and sympathetic views. But in matters of Indian reform 
the impulse has always come in the past, and must come in the 
future, from outside. What is now required is to bring the 
best public opinion of India into effective touch with the best 
public opinion in this country ; to obtain a wise initiative, we 
need combined action between Indian leaders of experience, who 
can speak for the masses, and the democracy of England, which 
represents “‘ the ancient and inbred integrity’ of the British 
people. 

There remains to consider the procedure of the proposed 
organisation. How can we best combine the activities of East 
and West ? Each apparently has its special function to perform. 
On the one hand, the needs of India can best be made known by 
those who in India feel the pinch of the administrative shoe ; 
on the other hand, those who are in England, near the seat of 
power, are in the best position to conduct an effective propa- 
ganda. Accordingly, the programme of reforms should be 
matured in India; while it is in England that the programme 
must be pressed on the attention of Parliament and the public. 
Such is the procedure adopted by the Indian National Congress, 
and this division of labour has worked well for the last thirty 
years. In India, by the work of the Congress, the consolidation 
of public opinion has been in great measure accomplished, and, 
broadly speaking, all Indian progressives are agreed as to the 
proper remedies for Indian grievances and disabilities. In 
England corresponding action has been taken, and “* The British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress ” was formed to carry 
on the Congress propaganda. This Committee established its 
office in Palace Chambers, Westminster, near the Houses of 
Parliament ; and in connection with its propaganda there was 
organised in the House of Commons an Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, including at one time over 200 members, pledged 
to attend to Indian interests, and to see that justice was done. 
Of this Committee Mr. John Bright was the first Chairman. 
Further, the British Committee established a weekly journal, 
India, having for its object to place before the British public 
the Indian view of Indian affairs. 

Such are the methods of the Indian National Congress, and 
there could not be a better pattern to follow. Already in India 
educated women possess societies and congresses of their own, 
and if these societies were developed and federated in a National 
Council, the initiative might be vested in that Council, which, 
among other duties, would formulate the special needs of Indian 
women, and determine what reforms were ripe for practical 
action. The corresponding society in England might bear to 
this National Council the same relation that the British Com- 
mittee now bears to the Indian National Congress. 

Undoubtedly there exists among Indian women a great fund 
of courage and capacity. From ancient times they have been 
distinguished in administration, in literature, and the sciences ; 
and at the present day they are prepared to “ fulfil the high 
traditions of Indian womanhood.” A few days ago, over 1,000 
Indian ladies of Bombay assembled under the presidency of 
Lady Mehta to do honour to the heroism shown by Mrs. Ghandi 
in South Africa; and in a letter addressed to that assemblage 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Indian poetess, declared on behalf of 
her countrywomen that “the true standard of a country’s 
greatness lay not so much in its intellectual achievements and 
material prosperity as in the undying spiritual ideals of love 
and service and sacrifice that inspired and sustained the mothers 
of the race.” If these high thoughts of the East meet with 





response from the West, we may, even in these dark days, cherish 
a hope of peace on earth and goodwill among men. 

It was, I think, intimated some little time ago that an Indian 
section might perhaps be opened in THE NEw STaTESMEN. If this 
were done, and progressives, Indian and British, were invited 
to contribute their views as to the best way of organising an Indian 
entente, a good practical scheme might be elaborated, under 
which joint work might be done for the common welfare.—Y ours, 
etc., W. WEDDERBURN. 

February 19th. 


GERMANY’S PLACE IN THE SUN 


To the Editor of Tut: New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—I do not wish further to prolong a controversy with the 
Editor of TuE New StTaTesMAN, which I did not initiate. But 
you must allow me to remark that the concluding sentence in 
your editorial footnote indicates a resort to controversial methods 
which one hardly associates with a periodical of your standing. 
In accusing me of being able to * see nothing but injured innocence 
in Germany’s diplomacy during the past decade” you close the 
discussion, to your own satisfaction, with a polite rendering of 
the familiar ‘*‘ Yah! pro-German ” taunt. ‘* Injured innocence ” 
is not a condition with which I should credit, or have credited, 
the diplomacy of the German Government, or of any of the Euro- 
pean Governments, during the past decade. I should rather 
characterise that diplomacy as one of steady moral declension in 
which Germany has shared, but assuredly has not monopolised. 
In the case of Morocco the intrinsic immorality of Anglo-French 
diplomacy was at least as great as that of Germany’s diplomacy 
towards Belgium; and, if you cannot perceive the connecting 
links between the two, I am quite satisfied that public opinion 
will eventually do so, just as it will eventually comprehend that 
the Belgian, British, French and German peoples have been the 
common victims of a system compounded of secrecy, treachery 
and deceit. 

My original contribution to your columns was provoked by a 
letter, to which you gave special prominence, from Sir Harry 
Johnston, in which, as it seemed to me, your distinguished 
correspondent adopted a line of argument calculated to do us 
injury in neutral countries, especially in the United States, by 
representing the British réle during these recent years as one of 
unctuous rectitude, coupled with unconscious arrogance in 
claiming to dictate absolutely the over-sea activities of a people 
of sixty-five millions compelled by force of circumstances to 
emerge from their orbit of continentalism. Since then I observe 
that Sir Harry Johnston has postulated elsewhere the permanent 
expulsion of German influence from the Continent of Africa ; 
while another influential authority rejoices in ‘its permanent 
expulsion from the Pacific ; and Ministerial utterances in the 
various Allies’ capitals allow it to be inferred that Germany is 
to be finally debarred from expansion in the Near East. 

I consider myself to be equally as concerned with the national 
welfare as any of these authorities may be, in believing that the 
implications, both direct and indirect, of a policy of this kind 
are calculated to involve this nation in irremediable disaster. 
And I conceive myself entitled to declare that belief in a periodical 
such as yours without being described as an apologist for the 
diplomacy of the German Government.—Yours, ete., 

E. D. Moret. 

February 27th. 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Even a revolutionary Nationalist must live, and Sir 
Roger, no doubt, wished to occupy his manhood with work that 
could give scope to his abilities. There was no prospect of a 
revolution in Ireland ; and, indeed, one objection to Irish revo- 
lutionary nationalism is the absence of revolution. Sir Roger 
Casement, according to his friends, determined to strike out a 
new line, and to make a name for himself in the great world. He 
succeeded, and his career does in one sense confront his present 
actions, for it seems inconsistent with the motives given for his 
present actions—namely, the conviction that British and Irish 
interests are irreconcilable I am merely discussing the point 
you raise about honour. 

Where precisely is the distinction to be drawn? Honour 
permits the stay-at-home revolutionaries to accept Government 
money as clerks in the post offices, or the like. There is no sug- 
gestion that Sir Roger Casement’s work abroad was dishonestly 
done. He did not betray the Empire in his capacity as Consul. 
In fact, he was knighted for his services. His “ advanced’ 
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views on Irish affairs have been notorious in Dublin for many 
years, as the Foreign Office might have discovered if they had 
been interested in the subject.—Yours, etc., 

J. M. Hone. 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—Instead of sneering at Sir Roger Casement, would it not 
be well if you endeavoured to show wherein he is wrong? No 
doubt this is unnecessary for your English readers, who know 
instinctively that, since Sir Roger is anti-English, he must be 
either a lunatic or a knave ; but in Ireland the presumption is 
the other way. And to many of us Sir Roger Casement’s article 
(which we are indebted to you for publishing, since no Irish paper 
could have printed it at present without risk of suppression) 
seems to be, in the main, a statement of plain facts.—Yours, etc., 

F. SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON. 

Dublin. 

February 27th. 


THE 1.L.P. AND THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your review of the first of the I.L.P. war pamphlets 
there seems as great a bias against Germany as you accuse the 
author of the pamphlet of feeling against Russia. Further, 
whilst the pamphlet gives references for its statements, your 
reviewer wisely omits them forhis. If we take one statement. the 
reference in which seems obvious, we may judge the whole. He 
states: “* Needless to say, Germany's steadfast and reiterated 
refusal to agree to Sir Edward Grey’s proposals (which, it is 
admitted, would have secured peace) or even to outline alter- 
native proposals of her own is not discussed.”” Presumably vour 
reviewer refers to Sir E. Grey’s suggestion of mediation. If so, 
it could hardly be further from the facts. In No. 68 of the White 
Paper Sir E. Grey states: ‘“‘ The German Government having 
accepted the principle of mediation between Austria and Russia 
by the four Powers. . . .” Apparently Germany’s refusal was 
neither steadfast nor reiterated, there. being but two days between 
the proposal and the reported acceptance in principle. The next 
statement that such inferior proposals would have secured peace 
is merely prophetic, and prophets are generally wrong. The 
third statement in this sentence, that Germany refused to outline 
alternative proposals, is barely the truth, for, if it did not actually 
outline alternative proposals, it supported a far better proposition 
than that of Sir E. Grey. According to No. 43, the alternative 
was to have an exchange of views between M. de Sazonoff and 
Count Berchtold. Of Germany’s support of this better proposal 
Sir E. Grey (No. 67) says: “* So long as there is a prospect of a 
direct exchange of views between Austria and Russia I would 
suspend every other suggestion, as I entirely agree it is the most 
preferable method of all.” In No. 84 he reiterates this view : 
“TI told the German Ambassador that an agreement arrived at 
direct between Austria and Russia would be the best possible 
solution.”” Why these conversations failed is found in No. 71, 
where the Imperial Chancellor says, “ He had great hopes that 
such discussions would take place and lead to a satisfactory 
result, but if the news were true that Russia had mobilised 
14 army corps in the south he thought situation was very serious, 
and he himself would be in a very difficult position, as in these 
circumstances it would be out of his power to continue to preach 
moderation at Vienna.” The news was true, and confirmed by 

the Czar (Denkschrift 23a), the military measures having been 
decided upon three days previously. As you suggest that the 
L.L.P. should employ another author to write its pamphlets, may 
I suggest another reviewer for them, and one who has intelligently 
read the ‘* White Paper.”’—Yours, etc., 
T. D. Benson. 
Disley, Cheshire. 


|As to the first of the three statements challenged, if our 
correspondent really thinks that Germany's “acceptance in 
principle’ of Sir Edward Grey’s suggestions extenuates her 
steadfast and reiterated rejection of them in practice we cannot 
undertake to argue the point with him. As to the second state- 
ment, if it be a prophecy it is a prophecy made not by us, but by 
the writer of the pamphlet ; we merely quoted his opinion. As 
to the third statement, we were referring, of course, to Sir Edward 
Grey’s declaration to the German Ambassador that if Germany 
would put forward “ any reasonable proposal” making it clear 
that she and her ally desired peace, England would withdraw all 
support from France and Russia if the latter did not accept it. 
Perhaps we may add that the ground of our protest against the 
publication of such a pamphlet by a responsible body “was not 
that the writer did not place the same interpretation as we do 


upon the known facts, but that, to suit his preconceived thesis, he 
suppressed and distorted those facts in a manner calculated to 
do infinite damage to the cause of honest controversy and 


~ 


national self-examination.—Ed. N.S.] 


AN IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I cordially agree with the opinion expressed in THE New 
STATESMAN of February 27th that a War Conference of represen- 
tatives from the self-governing nations of the British Empire 
should meet this year in London in order to exchange views and 
consult together on the momentous issues that will result from 
this war in which the Empire is engaged. 

There is the danger—owing to the stress and strain our states- 
men at home are passing through—that there may be such a 
delay in calling a Conference together that the Dominions will 
consider that they have not been given the opportunity to fully 
discuss the terms of settlement which must affect and interest 
them in a most important manner. This more particularly 
applies to the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
New Zealand, some 12,000 miles away, and already in possession 
of conquered territory. 

In addition to the practical advantages which would result 
from the representatives of the self-governing communities 
meeting in person to discuss the great and new outlook in con- 
nection with the war, there are other considerations which are 
too often lost sight of by politicians in the old country—viz., 
sentiment and imagination, which appeal so very strongly to 
the young nations, children of the Mother country. 

The knowledge that our sage and experienced statesmen liad 
considered it wise and judicious to call into the council chamber 
the rising statesmen from the dominions beyond the sea would 
appeal with great force to the loyalty, sentiment and imagi- 
nation of the British race throughout the Empire, and would at 
the same time prove to the whole world the unity of the Empire 
not only in defence and in its armed forces, but also in the council 
chamber at the heart-centre of the British Empire.—Yours, etc., 

G. Kinc-Ha.. 

March 3rd. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND 


To the Editor of the Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sirn.—The Government Committee for the Prevention and 
Relief of Distress appears to be anxious to husband the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund until after the war is over, when a time of much 
greater distress than the present is expected. However sound this 
policy may be, it is being carried out in Poplar with extraordinary 
short-sightedness. My own work lies in the West Ward of Bow, 
on the north side of the borough, where labour conditions 
approximate more to those of Bethnal Green than to those of 
the dock districts. In the West Ward of Bow, which is very 
poor, the pick of the working classes are the men employed at a 
firm of paper-stainers (Messrs. Allan-Cockshutt) in the district. 
These men normally earn wages ranging from 26s. to 40s. a week 
with overtime, which at certain seasons is considerable, and in 
the district this is considered “* good money.” Since the out- 
break of war the firm has employed its men only three or four 
days a week, and in the West Ward the Relief Committee has made 
it an invariable practice to recommend for relief any of Allan- 
Cockshutt’s men who registered. The rule followed by the 
almoner in giving relief in these cases has been merely that relief 
should be “* appreciably lower than normal wages.” Relief has 
been given which has enabled these men to maintain practically 
the standard of living to which they and their families are accus- 
tomed (subject, of course, to the rise in prices). 

In response to the Government Committee's instruction that 
expenditure on relief is to be cut down as much as possible, the 
borough officials, in the face of a specific recommendation to the 
contrary from the Ward Committee, have chosen this moment 
to rule that the strictest interpretation of the Government scale 
of relief shall be adhered to, and no one relieved who is earning 
£1 or over. It thus happens that men who normally earn 40s. 
a week, and whose wages have been made up to about 37s. since 
the war, find themselves this week receiving wages of 28s. to 30s. 
(of which the spending power is about 24s. or under), and they 
can obtain no further assistance. They are not in a position to 
benefit by the present shortage of labour (being now employed 
four days a week), so there can be no question of forcing them to 
find work by withholding relief. All that is done is to lower 
their standard of living to that of the rest of the inhabitants of 
the district—which is appallingly low. 
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I am perfectly aware that this policy can be defended by the 
strict letter of the law: I merely contend that it is extremely 
short-sighted. The majority of Allan-Cockshutt’s men who have 
applied for relief have large families, rent the whole of a house, 
and, for this district, feed and clothe their children well. The 
firm has done its best by them in keeping them on half-time 
instead of closing down during the early months of the war, 
and they have always been, and still are, the people most worth 
helping in this ward. If the interests of economy demand the 
cutting down of relief, it would be sounder policy to refuse it to 
the very poor, who would be forced to apply to the Guardians, 
than to take the names of these men off the relief lists. I feel sure 
that large numbers of the general public who subscribed to the 
fund would agree with this point of view.—Yours, etc., 

G. E. D. SHarp, 
Hon. Sec., Bow (West Ward) Committee. 





Miscellany 


AN IRISH HYMN OF HATE 
TT centenary of Thomas Davis, the founder of Irish 


literary Nationalism, has recently been celebrated 
in Dublin. Davis had a vision of union among 
Irishmen; yet the pro-Germans and anti-Germans of the 
town grasped an opportunity to blackguard each other: 
nothing fresh was said of Davis. Only Mr. Yeats did an 
unexpected thing when, in an oration delivered for the 
oceasion, he set Davis for his gentler teaching above John 
Mitchel, the bitter insurgent ; Mr. Yeats took the standpoint 
of moralist (perhaps the pro-Germans drove him to this), 
though from his youth up he has been telling us in Dublin 
that we should not judge prose or verse according to its 
patriotic or moral worth: the fundamental mistake of the 
literary Nationalists. John Mitchel, who succeeded Davis 
in the leadership of Young Ireland, is the greatest prose 
writer who has been inspired by the Nationalist theme. 
But his books are much more than mere propaganda work : 
whoever touches them “touches a man.” On the other 
hand, Davis, who may be described as the Young Marcellus 
of Irish Nationalism, was a propagandist pure and simple. 
How he would have developed; whether in the end, like his 
companion, Gavan Duffy, he would have been knighted by 
the Queen; whether, as in the case of Alderman Quaid, the 
chastening experiences of Time would have modified the 
enthusiasm of youth, we do not know. But Mitchel lived a 
long life and Time chastened him not at all. He failed in 
all his objects, in the United States and in Paris as in Ireland ; 
but he left behind him in the Apology for the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland and the Jail Journal the portrait of a man 
gay, imaginative, eloquent, all whose faculties had been 
focussed at one point, hatred of English power, and were then 
(in his own words) dissipated in the general atmosphere. 
Listening to the newspapers nowadays, one would believe 
that before the Germans no one had ever a really angry 
thought against Britons and their history. Ireland has a 
right to protest; even conciliated Ireland takes a pride in 
Mitchel the writer. He is so much better in every way 
than Lissauer or Herr Viereck. “ He spits on England, 
he picks the mud off the road to throw it in her face, he 
shakes under her eyes those fetid Irish rags crawling with 
vermin and impregnated with the poison of typhus. Do 
not look for his political opinions ; instincts replace opinions ; 
do not ask the author if he is Catholic, or Republican or 
Socialist ; he belongs to no party. He indifferently applauds 
Mazzini, the Czar, Louis Napoleon, as in turn they appear 
to”carry the good news of England’s agony.” I quote from 
an article by Emile Montégut in the Révue des Deux Mondes 
(tome x., 1855), which seems to me to sum up the essential 
character of Mitchel’s inspiration. Some modern critics 


have tried to “ apologise ” for Mitchel by stating that he 


had had “no quarrel with the English democracy,” and 
describing him as a sort of pioneer of international Socialism 
in Ireland ; others have conveyed the impression of an Irish 
Chauvinist—that is, a Nationalist who wants to “ destroy 
England ” not out of moral wrath, but enviously, in order 
that his own country may, so to speak, step into the villain’s 
shoes : 

If [Mitchel wrote in his introduction to the Apology] I shall help to 
convince my countrymen that the English are not more sanguinary 
and atrocious than any other peoples would be in like case, that there 
is no remedy for them under heaven save the dismemberment of the 
Kmpire . . . then the object of my writing shall have been attained. 


Your Irish Chauvinist wants to believe, and to make others 
believe, that England is natively more sanguinary and 
atrocious than any other country ; and it is seldom that he 
has the courage to criticise his compatriots in the manner of 
Mitchel, who described Catholic Dublin and its suburbs in 
an unforgotten phrase: “ City of bellowing slaves, villas of 
genteel dastards.”” Withal no one has ever loved Ireland 
as much as Mitchel. His journal begins with a description 
of his departure in the convict ship : 

It darkened over the sea, and the stars came out and the dark hills 
of Wicklow had shrouded themselves in the night fog before I moved 
from the shoreward gunwale of the quarter-deck. My two guardians 

- how told me it was growing late. . . . / Asked my friends if they 
knew my destination. . . . On Ireland, or anywhere near it, assuredly 
I will not be allowed to live. But where then? The Carthaginians 
have convict settlements everywhere—at Gibraltar, at Bermudas, 
in the Atlantic, at Norfolk Island and in the Pacific, besides Van 
Diemen’s Land and the various settlements in New South Wales, for on 
British felony the sun never sets. 

“Well known to me,” he wrote years afterwards from 
Bermuda, “ by day and by night are the voices of Ireland's 
winds and waters, the faces of her ancient mountains. I see 
it, I hear it all. Fortified by the strong power of imaginz- 
tion, I do indeed live more truly in Ireland than on these 
unblessed rocks.” 

We do not feel that Mitchel had much hope of the future 
of his country. Ireland, however, might help end that 
detestable thing called the British Empire, defined as “ Free 
Trade and Competition,” “ Capital,” the “ Theory which 
allowed a million and a quarter of the Irish to die of famine 
rather than permit of interference with private enterprise.” 
Neither Lissauer nor Viereck have yet declared themselves 
to be ready to sacrifice all modern achievements if there be 
no other means of striking England to the dust. But this 
was Mitchel’s attitude. There was but one invention of 
humanity that he valued, gunpowder—if Ireland could only 
get enough of it! All the rest of civilisation, all the rest of 
culture too, were worth losing in order to reduce England 
to a condition of misery. He had ingenious theories about 
credit: if only the world would awake to the fact that 
credit was an immense English mystification, there would 
be an end of England! Delenda est Carthago! ‘“ Your 
Anglo-Saxon race,” he wrote, “ worships only money, prays 
to no other god but money, would buy and sell the Holy 
Ghost for money, and believes that the world was created, 
is sustained and governed, and will be saved by the only 
true immutable, Almighty Pound Sterling.” Mitchel would, 
however, have repudiated the titles of Anarchist or of 
Socialist; he described the Continental anarchists and 
Socialists of his time as ferocious beasts who ought to be 
shot at sight ; he fiercely disbelieved in abstract theories of 
equality, and when in America took up arms for the Southern 
slave-owners. ‘“‘A Government is a thing that governs 
concrete living men under absolute extant circumstances.” 
Thus, though he held that Monarchism was “ played out” in 
Western Europe, it delighted him to hear that the Czar was 
about to break the “foul European peace.” “Czar, I 
bless thee! I kiss the hem of thy garment. I drink to 
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thy health and longevity. Give us war in thy time, 
O Lord!” 

I dwell to-night on the hopes and fears of these foreign lands, and 
am afraid to breathe the name of Ireland, or to write it down even on 
my secret tablets, as the name of one of the nations that have a destiny 
to achieve, and wrongs (how matchless and how bitter!) to avenge. 
Yet what is Italy to me? And what have Ito do with Hungary? Does 
Ireland still live? Will anything—will the trump of doom itself— 
awaken Ireland? Or can it be that Ireland is indeed “ improving 
and contented,” as the London papers say, glad to be rid of her 
noxious agitators ; and now, as she breathes again after the sore dis- 
pensation of the famine, is she indeed contrite and subdued under the 
chastening hand of Providence and England ? 

Mitchel’s preferences were for a society founded on 
patriarchal and rustic life; and he had really more in 
common with Carlyle than with Marx or Mazzini or the 
“barbarous and ignorant” English Liberals. ‘ Master 
Thomas ” when he visited Dublin had a warm reception 
from Young Ireland, which he much appreciated. “ A fine 
elastic spirited young fellow,” Carlyle wrote of Mitchel, 
“whom I grieved to see rushing on destruction palpable by 
attack on windmills. Poor Mitchel! I told him they would 
probably hang him, but that they could not touch the 
immortal part of him.” Mitchel on his part took Carlyle’s 
anti-Irishism good-humouredly, recognising that “ Master 
Thomas ” had a kink in his mind which made him think 
that the Carthaginians had a mission to civilise the world. 

The essay on Mitchel by Montégut to which I have 
referred will be read in the same number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes which published Baudelaire’s Fleurs de Mal. 
It is a remarkable piece of work. The author, a prolific 
French publicist between 1850 and 1896 and an authority 
on English literature, appears never to have visited Ireland 
and to have written but once on things Irish; but as a 
psychological analysis of Irish discontent I can only com- 
pare this sixty-year-old article with so modern a document 
as John Bull’s Other Island, Mitchel being Mr. Shaw’s mad 
priest. The influence of Renan’s recent writings is obvious ; 
‘enan had just published his views on the Celt in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Of course M. Montégut makes some 
important mistakes. He would lead one to believe that all 
Ireland was behind Mitchel ; the fact is that at every period 
in Irish history the party of compromise has had the whip 
hand of the extremists, and, further, Irish extremism has 
nearly always had its origin not among the “ native Celts,” 
but among the malcontents of the Garrison (Mitchel himself 
was an Ulsterman). The argument from race breaks down ; 
but Montégut’s (or Renan’s) imaginary Celt bears a wonderful 
resemblance to Mitchel and Irish political idealists of the 
type. The great difficulties against which the Irish 
extremist has to contend are cruelly exposed by Montégut ; 
not the least of them is the personal kindliness of the Briton : 

Mitchel, an educated, intelligent, fierce, and violent man, resolved, 

after his arrest, to write a journal in which he would preserve for the 
edification of posterity the recital of his sufferings. He signally failed. 
His book will never secure the emotional success of the journal of 
Silvio Pellico. . .. These ferocious Carthaginians, this tyrannical 
Queen of Carthage, these infamous English functionaries, ministers, 
officers of marine, policemen, constabulary men, gaolers even, are the 
most honest men in the world; polite, affable, thoughtful, gentle. 
Mitchel cannot accuse them of a single insult. . . . The English are 
opposed to useless cruelties. ... What would have happened to 
Mitchel if he had been condemned by Austria or Russia? In those 
countries he would have found the police officers much less polite. % 

Mitchel, again, though he was always attacking the English 

for their autocratic ways, showed himself in many respects to 
be conspicuously lacking in democratic sentiment ; one of the 
reasons (says Montégut) why Ireland has never profited 
by upheavals on the Continent lies in the fact that Irish 
physical foree men are usually more conservative than the 
average English shopkeeper. Our soi-disant international 
and revolutionary Socialists of to-day, Mr. Larkin and his 


friends, the Irish pro-Germans, are no doubt equally out of 
touch with the popular feeling of Europe. 

“ Myself I sacrifice unto my hate,” Mitchel might have 
said, “and my neighbour as myself!” To his remaining 
followers in Ireland any sort of friendly dealing with England 
In any circumstances is like a betrayal of Ireland’s honour. 
They do not believe, perhaps, that the English have been 
~ More sanguinary and atrocious” than other conquering 
peoples. They may even admit, in their heart of hearts, 
that English government in Ireland is no longer deliberately 
unjust or brutal. But if their attitude be a protest against 
the dominion of fact, then, however virtuous England may 
become, she still remains the enemy. Home Rule, the 
removal of grievances, alter nothing. Delenda est Carthago ! 
Love, wrote Montégut, is the foundation of the Irish nature, 
but with Irishmen hatred is older than Nature and dates 
from the day on which their first reverie was disturbed. We 
read in the sympathetic pages of this forgotten critic of an 
Ireland that is less jealous of England than scornful, of an 
Ireland whose deepest grievance is that, awakened from her 
dreams, she was forced to contemplate ugly reality in the 
shape of English success and virtue : an exasperated, but a 
disinterested and even an heroic Ireland, fast dying to-day. 


J. M. Hone. 


ODE TO BACK-BENCHERS 
OU’VE only shot one? What! You've only 
shot one ? ; 
Good God, Mr. Tennant! Here, pass me the 
gun ; 
I'll soon make the Government’s record look small 
There’s a covey worth bagging at Donnington Hall. 


Alien spies, every man Jack of 'em. 

I stood at the keyhole, right at the back of ’em, 
And little they thought as they jauntily talked 
Of somebody (Britain, no doubt) being baulked. 


And of nursing their cannons (until there’s a raid) 
And of giving the cue (when the Germans invade), 
That I, Biggs, was observing behind the next wall, 
The infamous treasons of Donnington Hall. 


A SLANDER 
ERGAY KAPITONITCH AHINEEV, the writing 


master, was marrying his daughter Natalya to the 
teacher of history and geography. The wedding 
festivities were going off most successfully. In the drawing- 
room there was singing, playing, anddancing. Waiters hired 
from the club were flitting distractedly about the rooms, 
dressed in black swallow-tails and dirty white ties. There 
was a continual hubbub and din of conversation. Sitting 
side by side on the sofa, the teacher of mathematics, Taran- 
tulov, the French teacher, Pasdequoi, and the junior assessor 
of taxes, Mzda, were talking hurriedly and interrupting one 
another as they described to the guests cases of persons 
being buried alive, and gave their opinions on spiritualism. 
None of them believed in spiritualism, but all admitted that 
there were many things in this world which would always 
be beyond the mind of man. In the next room the literature 
master, Dodonsky, was explaining to the visitors the cases 
in which a sentry has the right to fire on passers-by. The 
subjects, as you perceive, were alarming, but very agreeable. 
Persons whose social position precluded them from entering 
were looking in at the windows from the yard. 
Just at midnight the master of the house went into the 
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kitchen to see whether everything was ready for supper. 
The kitchen from floor to ceiling was filled with fumes com- 
posed of goose, duck, and many other dainties. On two 
tables the accessories, the drinks and light refreshments 
were set out in artistic disorder. The cook, Marfa, a red- 
faced woman, whose figure was like a barrel with a belt 
round it, was bustling about the tables. 

‘* Show me the sturgeon, Marfa,” said Ahineev, rubbing 
his hands and licking his lips. “What a perfume! what a 
miasma! I could eat up the whole kitchen. Come, show 
me the sturgeon.” 

Marfa went up to one of the benches and cautiously 
lifted a piece of greasy newspaper. Under the paper on an 
immense dish there reposed an immense sturgeon, masked 
in jelly and decorated with capers, olives, and carrots. 
Ahineev gazed at the sturgeon and gasped. His face 
beamed, he turned his eyes up. He bent down, and with 
his lips emitted the sound of an ungreased wheel. After 
standing a moment he snapped his fingers with delight 
and once more smacked his lips. 

“ Ah-ah! the sound of a passionate kiss. . . . Who is it 
you’re kissing out there, little Marfa?” came a voice from 
the next room, and in the doorway there appeared the 
cropped head of the assistant-usher, Vankin. “* Who is it ? 
A-a-h! . . . Delighted to meet you! Sergay Kapitonitch! 
You're a fine grandfather, I must say! Tée d tHe with 
the fair sex—tette ! ” 

“I’m not kissing,” said Ahineev in confusion. “ Who 
told you so, you fool? I was only ...I smacked my 


lips . . . in reference to... as indication of ... pleas 
sure . . . at the sight of the fish.” 


“ Tell that to the marines!” The intrusive face vanished 
wearing a broad grin. Ahineev flushed. 

“Hang it!” he thought, “ the beast will go now and talk 
scandal. He’ll disgrace me to all the town, the brute!” 

Ahineev went timidly into the drawing-room and looked 
stealthily round for Vankin. Vankin was standing by the 
piano and, bending down with a jaunty air, was whispering 
something to the inspector’s sister-in-law, who was laughing. 

“ Talking about me!” thought Ahineev. ‘ About me, 
blast him! And* she believes it... believes it! She 
laughs! Mercy on us! No, I can’t let it pass... I 
can’t! I must do something to prevent his being believed. 
. . - Pll speak to them all, and he’ll be shown up for a fool 
and a gossip.” 

Ahineev scratched his head, and, still overcome with 
embarrassment, went up to Pasdequoi. 

‘“*T’ve just been in the kitchen to see after the supper,” 
he said to the Frenchman. “I know you are fond of fish, 
and I’ve a sturgeon, my dear fellow, beyond everything ! 
A yard and a half long! Ha, ha, ha! And, by the way 
. . . I was just forgetting. . . . In the kitchen just now 
with that sturgeon . . . quite a little story! I went into 
the kitchen just now and wanted to look at the supper 
dishes. I looked at the sturgeon, and I smacked my lips 
with relish . . . at the piquancy of it. And at the very 
moment that fool Vankin came in and said: ‘ Ha, ha, ha! 
So you're kissing here!’ Kissing Marfa the cook! What 
a thing to imagine, silly fool! The woman is a perfect 
fright, like all the beasts put together, and he talks about 
kissing! Queer fish ! ” 

**'Who’s a queer fish ?” asked Tarantulov, coming up. 

“Why, he over there, Vankin! I went into the 
kitchen ... ” 

And he told the story of Vankin. “ ... He amused me, 
queer fish! Id rather kiss a dog than Marfa, if you ask 
me,” added Ahineev. He looked round and saw behind 
him M7da. 


** We are talking of Vankin,” he said. ‘* Queer fish he is ! 
He went into the kitchen, saw me beside Marfa and began 
inventing all sorts of silly stories. ‘ Why are you kissing ? ’ 
says he. He must have had a drop too much. ‘ And I'd 
rather kiss a turkeycock than Marfa,’ I said. ‘ And I’ve 
a wife of my own, you fool,’ said I. He did amuse me!” 

“Who amused you?” asked the priest who taught 
Scripture in the school, going up to Ahincev. 

“Vapkin. I was standing in the kitchen, you know, 
looking at the sturgeon... ” 

And so on. Within half an hour or so all the guests 
knew the incident of the sturgeon and Vankin. 

** Let him tell away now!” thought Ahincev, rubbing his 
hands; “let him! He'll begin telling his story and they'll 
say to him at once, ‘Enough of your nonsense, you fool; 
we know all about it!’ ” 

And Ahineevy was so relieved that in his joy he drank four 
glasses too many. After escorting the young people to 
their room he went to bed and slept like an innocent babe, 
and next day he thought no more of the incident with the 
sturgeon. But alas! man proposes, but God disposes. An 
evil tongue did its evil work, and Ahineev’s strategy was of 
no avail. Just a week later—to be precise, on Wednesday, 
after the third lesson—when Ahineev was standing in the 
middle of the teachers’ room, holding forth on the vicious 
propensities of a boy called Visekin, the headmaster went 
up to him and drew him aside. 

“Look here, Sergay Kapitonitch;” said the headmaster, 
*“ you must excuse me . . . it’s not my business, but all the 
same I must make you realise . .. it’s my duty. You 
see, there are rumours that you are living with that . 
cook. . . . It’s nothing to do with me, but . . . live with 
her, kiss her . . . as you please, but don’t let it be so 
public, please. I entreat you! Don’t forget that you're a 
schoolmaster.” 

Ahineev turned cold and faint. He went home like a 
man stung by a whole swarm of bees, like a man scalded 
with boiling water. As he walked home it seemed to him 
that the whole town was looking at him, as though he were 
smeared with pitch. At home fresh trouble awaited him. 

“Why aren’t you guzzling as usual?” his wife asked 
him at dinner. “‘ What are you so pensive about ? Brooding 
over your amours? Pining for your slut of a Marfa? I 
know all about it, Mahommedan! Kind friends have 
opened my eyes! O-o-o . . . you savage!” 

And she slapped him in the face. He got up from the 
table not feeling the earth under his feet, and, without his 
hat or his coat, made his way to Vankin. He found him at 
home. 

“You scoundrel !”’ was how he addressed him. ‘“ Why 
have you covered me with mud before all the town ? Why 
did you set this slander going about me ? ” 

“What slander? What are you talking about ? ” 

“Who was it gossiped of my kissing Marfa? Wasn’t it 
you? Tell me that! Wasn’t it you, you brigand? ” 

Vankin blinked and twitched with every fibre of his 
battered countenance, raised his eyes to the ikon and 
articulated “God blast me! Strike me blind and lay me 
out if I said a single word about you! May I be left without 
house or home ! May I be stricken with worse than cholera!” 

Vankin’s sincerity did not admit of doubt. It was 
evidently not he who was the author of the slander. 

“But who then—who?” Ahineev wondered, going over 
all his acquaintances in his mind and beating himself on the 
breast. ‘“ Who then ?” 

Who then ? We, too, ask the reader. 


ANTON TCHEHOV. 
(Translated by Constance Garnett.) 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
Tbe: have been versions of Omar Khayyam since 


Fitzgerald’s. There have been versions more 

literal than his, and versions which have included 
far more than he did of the many hundreds of quatrains 
which float about the East attached to the name of Omar. 
But a comparison of other translations with Fitzgerald's 
is the best means of heightening one’s wonder at his supreme 
genius for translation. Omar is so exceedingly pointed 
that he is interesting even in the baldest version; but 
Fitzgerald made him a great English poet. This is all 
commonplace, but commonplaces would cease to be recog- 
nised as such if they were not occasionally repeated, and one 
must do one’s duty. The occasion of these remarks is the 
appearance of a variorum edition of Fitzgerald’s Omar, by 
Mr. Frederick Evans. 


cod a a 


Generally speaking, variorum editions appeal more to the 
scholar than to the ordinary reading person who prefers to “go 
straight on ” and is content with “ any good edition.”” Even 
where writers have been in the habit of touching-up their 
work at every fresh issue the alterations are not usually so 
extensive as to command the attention of anyone but the 
“ professed student ”’ : a description normally applied to the 
kind of person to whom the “ Corpus Poetarum ” is really 
the “Corpus Vile Poctarum.” But the case of Fitzgerald’s 
work is certainly an exception. Fitzgerald’s modifications 
in his text were so extensive and so varying in quality that 
an acquaintance with a single edition of it is really quite 
inadequate. 


* a a 


Mr. Evans’s edition gives, “for the first time collectively, 
each Stanza in the full text of each of its versions, as given in 
the four editions (1859, 1868, 1872, 1879), that contain any 
differences in text.” Each stanza has a whole page to itself ; 
if it appears in one edition only then the spaces that variant 
stanzas, had there been any in other editions, would have 
occupied are left blank. The whole history of each stanza, 
therefore, can be seen at a glance without reference to notes 
or appendices. The nature and extent of Fitzgerald’s 
modifications may be illustrated by the life-story of the very 
first stanza. In the first edition this appeared as : 

Awake ! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight ; 


And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light. 


In the second edition it was changed to : 
Wake! For the Sun behind yon Eastern height 
Has chased the Session of the Stars from Night ; 


And, to the field of Heaven ascending, strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


In the third and fourth editions it becomes : 


Wake! For the Sun, who scatter’d into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heay’n, and strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


The first draft of edition 3 having begun : 
Wake! For the Sun before him into Night 
A Signal flung that put the Stars to flight. 

Chis is certainly one of the cases in which the first version 
Was unquestionably the best. There are others; but the 
¢ases in which improvements were made were more numer- 
ous ; and although Fitzgerald in only two or three instances 





left a quatrain unchanged in all his editions there was point 
enough in his alteration to acquit him of an unnecessary 


itch for tinkering. 
x * x 


In the case quoted the first version is the one that has 
passed into common speech. But in another even better- 
known quatrain the “ current ”’ version is the last. 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, A Loaf of Bread—and Thou . . . 


originally ran : 
Here with a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou. 

In yet another familiar instance it is difficult to choose 
between the two principal variations. In the first version 
we get: 

What, without asking, hither hurried Whence / 
And, without asking, Whither hurried hence ! 


Another and another Cup to drown 
The Memory of this Impertinence. 


But in the fourth edition the last two lines run : 
Oh, many a Cup of this forbidden Wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence ! 

The first is obviously the more terse, more vigorous and 
more amusing ; but the other would commend itself to some 
as being more placid, less abrupt in transition and working 
in the additional point of Prohibition. 

* * * 


Each man can make his selection of versions for himself. 
For me, I have made my own. But there is one stanza 
at which I cannot help smiling in all its forms. It is the one 
which contains the statement that the Lion and the Lizard 
keep the Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 
Whenever I look at it I think of a skit play which St. John 
Hankin wrote, and in which, after a heated exchange of 
words, the Lion demanded of the Lizard : ** Are you keeping 
this CourtoramI?” A thing of this sort is enough to make 
one defile the grave, if one could identify it, of the man who 
invented burlesque. That, of course, is the reason why I 
give it further publicity. 

* a » 


Mr. Evans’s edition is beautifully produced. Only three 
hundred copies were printed (by hand, at the Temple Sheen 
Press), and very few remain. The price is 10s. 6d. net. 

* * * 


Few of the newspaper biographies of the late F. T. Bullen 
mentioned his Confessions of a Tradesman. The book was 
not, for that matter, much noticed in 1908, when it first 
appeared. But anyone who takes an interest in sociology 
must find it a most interesting document. It tells, straight- 
forwardly and vividly, the true story of the author’s ex- 
periences as a suburban shopkeeper. I know no other book 
which shows quite so well the state of mind of the strug- 
gling man who opens an unnecessary shop, the conditions of 
his life, and the tragedy of his inevitable bankruptcy. It is 
not particularly fine literature, but I advise anyone who gets 
the chance of picking up a copy to do so. 

* ak ae 


Messrs. Methuen have just published a new edition of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s Whom God Hath Joined. 1 mention it 
because it is so much less well known than it ought to be. 
I know very few, even of Mr. Bennett’s most enthusiastic 
readers, who are acquainted with it; yet it suffers by com- 
parison with Clayhanger and The Old Wives’ Tale only in so 
far as it is shorter than they are. Perhaps the public has not 
realised that its title is ironical. 


SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Within the Tides. By Joserpn Conrap. Dent. 6s. 
The Family. = By Exrvor Morpaunt. Methuen. 6s. 

Both these books are good: but, whereas the second will 
enormously enhance its writer’s reputation, the first will not. 
It is not the business of a genuine admirer—indeed, the more 
genuine one’s admiration, the less is it one’s business—to 
seatter praise evenly and uncritically over all the works of 
the writer one admires. Mr. Conrad’s status is in some ways 
peculiar. He has never, I believe, been widely popular: yet 
he has never been the idol or the victim of any restricted 
circle. Although he has not always handled the English 
language with complete ease, he has often handled it with the 
completest effectiveness. Against the even background of 
contemporary competence, some of his pictures stand out 
like a very blaze of colour and movement and variety and 
truth. His method of insistent detail, of gradual conviction, 
of enveloping atmosphere, has occasionally lost itself in 
the clouds of its own contrivance, but more frequently has 
bodied forth something objective, permanent, wonderful. 
Mr. Conrad is one of the few living writers of unmistakable 
and indubitable genius. 


Well, I never read anything of Mr. Conrad’s that so little 
gave me the impression of genius as Within the Tides. It 
is clever, striking, what you will in the way of criticism’s 
small change of praise: but it would be idle to pretend 
that, apart from its author’s name, it would flutter the dove- 
cotes of Fleet Street or Parnassus, of Bohemia or Belgravia. 
There are four stories in it—good stories, nothing more. 
There is no subtlety of characterisation. There is little 
vividness of description. There is some exciting ingenuity 
of plot, but not an astounding amount even of that. Not, 
of course, that there is any deliberately slipshod or unworthy 
writing. Nobody can always be at the top of his inspiration. 

The Planter of Malata takes us to “ a great colonial city ” 
and an island out in the wastes of the Pacific: but the 
essence of it is not of the locality. The planter himself, a 
man with “such a profile as may be seen amongst the 
bronzes of classical museums,” and a reputation for violent 
adventure, for getting his own way whatever means he 
had to employ in getting others out of it, fell in love— 
as such men will—with a glorious, and empty creature, 
red-haired, black-eyed : 

he saw her coming down the terrace slow and eager, as if 
she were restraining herself, and with a rhythmic upward undulation 
of her whole figure. The light from an open window fell across her 
path, and suddenly all that mass of arranged hair appeared incan- 


descent, chiselled and fluid, with the daring suggestion of a helmet of 
burnished copper and the flowing lines of molten metal. 


The descriptions of nature are equally suggestive: Malata 
itself, at last utterly deserted when the futile tragedy has 
been played out, is thus seen at the end : 


A black cloud hung listlessly over the high rock on the middle hill ; 
and under the mysterious silence of that shadow Malata lay mournful, 
with an air of anguish in the wild sunset, as if remembering the heart 
that was broken there. 


But Mr. Conrad exacts a great deal in the way of credulity : 
his fine, manly hero would not have been reduced to quite 
such extreme of folly in every word and action, even by his 
extreme of passion. Nor would he (because nobody would) 
have said things like: “ And now you will not believe in 
me—not even in me, who must in truth be what I am—even 
to death.” However, perhaps it is just as well: for if he 
had behaved more wisely the silly, unreal, posturing senti- 
mentalist of a girl might have married him, and his death 
was a happier fate than that. There you have—in the 
dissection of the girl—Mr. Conrad’s subtlety. 


The Partner is a more vigorous tale, put very effectively 
in the mouth of a strange, imposing, contemptuous old man. 
Because of the Dollars has its setting in the East, it has all 
the circumstance of dreadful and pitiful adventure, and yet 
it does not quite succeed in thrilling. Far the best story of 
the four is the shortest, The Inn of the Two Witches—an 
episode in the Peninsular War. An English sailor, landed 
on a wild portion of the Spanish coast, disappears, and is 
discovered dead (the horrible machinery of his death is 
discovered too) by an officer who follows him: the horrors 
pass in a lonely inn kept by two incredibly aged and obscenely 
ugly old women and one sinister, sensual girl. The night 
spent by the officer in the bedroom with the murdered seaman, 
his fears, his startling discoveries, his temporary madness, 
are all done well. If you can get a thrill out of Within the 
Tides at all, it is out of this tale that you will get it. 

The Family is unquestionably a beautiful and powerful 
work of art, detailed yet unified, lengthy yet concentrated, 
full of thought, of feeling, of knowledge and of sympathy. 
In reviewing Bellamy, by the same author, in these columns 
last autumn, I spoke of its merits as marred here and there 
by crudities and inconsistencies. The advance marked in 
this new long novel is almost incredible. There is the same 
bewildering familiarity with detail of diverse kinds, the same 
breadth of conception : but in construction, in characterisa- 
tion, in all those subtleties of suggestion and interplay which 
make art at once a reflection and an inspiration of life, there 
is no comparison between the two books. I cannot even 
attempt to give the smallest indication of all this by quota- 
tion. Miss Mordaunt is no friend of the purple passage. 
The touches of her brush are minute and incessant: the 
result is to be judged in the whole. 

The Hebbertons were a good, solid, old- tachienedl, Victorian, 
hunting, county family. “* Eleven young Hebbertons lived 
to reach maturity.” Over some of those who did not, Mrs. 
Hebberton’s spoken comment was: “ Perhaps after all it 
was as well—He knows best.” The children’s relation to 
their father is indicated in the single ensuing sentence : 
“* The Hebberton children always took it for granted that the 
‘He’ referred to was their father.” All the queer, warm, 
awkward intimacies, the cycle of occupations and excite- 
ments, the jokes and affections and misunderstandings, of 
a large and varied family grow under our eyes as we read. 
The sharpest misunderstanding is between Sebastian and 
his father—the sporting squire, none the less bound to his 
tonventions because they are not moral or aesthetic scruples, 
but only contradictory and rather coarse habits of mind and 
body, and Sebastian, delicate, sensitive, nervous—always 
fatally hesitating on the brink of even the simplest decision. 
Sebastian was destined for the army, but while he was living 
with his “‘ crammer ” he got into trouble with a girl. “ They 
were neither of them the least depraved. The girl was 
frankly in love and as frankly animal in her appetite.” 
Sebastian was brought home in disgrace, and, money being 
very scarce, did not go back. To his father’s blind prejudice 
the thing presented itself without moral complications : 
“It’s reason enough for my not wasting any more of my 
money on the young cub, but it’s no reason why we should 
all go about with long faces.”” To the shrinking, pondering, 
remorseful soul of the boy this crude incongruity struck 
painful and incompre chensible : his career was to be taken 
from him for a thing which was yet somehow only a sort of 
smoking-room jest! Then came the telegram to say the 
girl was dying. He went and found her dead-—in child- 
birth. His father had not let him know even that there 
was a child coming, had not given him the chance of what 
he would have considered reparation. Sebastian never 
forgave that. He enlisted, was sent to a foreign station, 
fell ill—and years afterwards came back a wreck, frightene d, 
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almost imbecile, incurable—and yet strangely the same. 
He came to Pauline, who is the fullest and wisest character 
of them all. But to Pauline no brief sketch could 
attempt to do justice—to her humour and force and wide 
courageous sympathies. The family, of course, having 
consistently lived beyond its income, came to a financial 
smash. The father, who had all his life had his own way, 
broke under the strain, naturally, sooner than the mother: 
the change in her character is one of the subtlest and truest 
of all Miss Mordaunt’s true and subtle touches. Pauline, 
if anyone, is the heroine. Easier, but equally complete, is 
the selfish and stupid Julia. The younger children, growing 
up to fend for themselves in a changing world, developed on 
more self-regarding lines than the older. But it is all 
wonderful. No review can give any idea of its complicated 
merits. Pauline’s disastrous marriage to a clergyman much 
older than herself, righteous and self-righteous and of vaguely 
perverted senses, contains by itself enough observation and 
characterisation to furnish a whole novel—here it is but an 
episode. GERALD GOULD. 





THE GERMAN DOCTRINE OF 
CONQUEST 


The German Doctrine of Conquest: A French View. By E. 
SEILLIERE. With an Essay on M. Seilliére’s Philosophy 
of Imperialism, by J. M. Hone. Maunsel. 2s. net. 

Amid all the trivial and sometimes nonsensical improvisa- 
tions on the theme of Germany’s “insane ambition ”’ to 
which the bookstalls have of late accustomed us, Mr. Hone’s 
exposition, at once scholarly and delightful, of the delightful 
and scholarly M. Seilliére is more than welcome. This little 
book, The German Doctrine of Conquest, is almost evenly 
divided into two parts. The second consists of three essays 
translated from the French: one on French Contributors to 
the Theory of Pan-Germanism, one on Retrospective Germanism 
in Germany, and one on The Pan-Germanism of the Future. 
The first and more comprehensive consists of a general survey 
by Mr. Hone, ranging over all the main points of M. Scilliére’s 
“ philosophy—or, as he prefers to say, his psychology—of 
Imperialism and of the ‘will to power.” If political 
journalism—if, indeed, after-dinner conversation—could not 
be indulged in save after the test of an entrance examination, 
we imagine that the unpretentious but learned volume before 
us would necessarily at the present time be one of the “ set 
books.” 

“If... we speak of the Imperialism of nations or of 
races, Why should we not speak of individual Imperialism ? ” 
“ Imperialism is the eternal spring of mankind’s activity, a 
fundamental and imprescriptible motive of action.” There 
is essentially in human motive, whether individual, racial, 
or universal, a conflict between “reason, defined as 
experience,” and mysticism : “ mysticism emancipated from 
Christian discipline has dominated the thought of Europe 
for the last hundred and fifty years.” Of the forms of this 
“ romantic mysticism the most important are the religion of 
humanity, the religion of race, the religion of beauty, the 
religion of love.”” Now no country has so completely as 
Germany “ abandoned itself to ‘ moral romanticism.’” It 
is in Germany we see most clearly the danger-signal of “ the 
religion of race”: the conviction that an offensive and 
defensive alliance has been concluded with the Almighty. 
Here is the psychological basis of the “ doctrine of conquest.” 

Throwing in, with characteristic insouciance, a priceless 
page and a half into which we find compressed the Seilliérean 
interpretation of the friendship between Nietzsche and 
Rohde as “ a sort of metaphysical romance, the intrigue of 
which unrolls in the sphere of pure ideas,” Mr. Hone proceeds 





to touch lightly on the Seilliérean reading of Cecil Rhodes as 
the typical English race-mystic, and then gets to grips with 
his main theme—the Seilliérean analysis of Pan-Germanism. 
M. Seilliére “ discovers in Leibnitz the first artisan of the 
Germanism which was at first a national reaction against the 
incessant intervention of French arms in the internal affairs 
of Germany.” The account of Count Arthur de Gobincau 
is worthy of its fascinating, preposterous theme—French 
diplomat, Orientalist, anticipator in some respects of 
Nietzsche, “* race-mystic ” of the extremest type. Nietzsche 
traced his own origin, in defiance of fact, to “ a noble Polish 
family ’’; but Gobineau’s ancestry went back to Odin. The 
race in which he believed was the esseatial Aryan, which was 
everywhere yielding before the force of degeneration due to 
miscegenation. . Its boundaries corresponded, of course, with 
no boundaries of any one nationality. But that does not 
matter. Once this insane idealism of race is started, it is 
open to any nation to claim substantial identity with the 
chosen race: the way is made plain before Pan-Germanism 
(for it was in Germany, not France, that Gobineau attained 
his first fame). Wagner “ recommended his disciples to study 
the genial work of the Frenchman.” ‘“ Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, the biographer and son-in-law to Wagner, 
accepted the same influence.” In the eyes of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, 

the enemy of the Slav-Celto-Germanic race (Teuton, for short) is not 
so much a particular European State, but rather the Jews on the one 
hand and the Roman Catholic Church on the other, both universalist 
and hostile to the true Kullur. . . . There is, when he leaves the Jews 
alone, an air of generosity about Chamberlain which is lacking in 
Treitschke and Bernhardi ; and the author of the Foundations cannot 
be included in the breed to which these notorious writers belong. We 
must always be careful not to confound Pan-Germanism with Prussian 
Chauvinism. The two doctrines are often in sharp antagonism to each 
other. 

Even more wonderful than Chamberlain is his disciple 
Fuchs, who “ frankly proclaims William II. as a Messiah,” 
in the course of “applying Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas to 
German politics.” In order to avoid displeasing the Kaiser 
by following Gobineau’s pessimistic belief in the decay of the 
best race, this metaphysician defines race as a “ psychological 
quality, as something that the individual, like the nation, 
makes or unmakes at each moment.” 

Follow “the political anthropologists”; of these the 
most marvellous in our eyes is M. de Lapouge, who would 
ensure the survival of the Aryanest by social selection, both 
negative and positive—elimination and “ stud-farming,”’ all 
that there is of the most eugenic. And yet perhaps even 
more remarkable than the French gentlemen who have been 
so largely responsible for the German philosophy is Wolt- 
mann, the German gentleman who toured through France 
to prove that all the best Frenchmen had been of the Ger- 
manic type racially—the tests being “ tallness, fair hair, blue 
eyes, strong nose, clear or reddish skin.” Even Italy does 
not escape : its nonentities may be Latin, but its celebrities 
must be German. 

Cherubini rebels against this forced enrolment because he has biack 
hair and eyes like coal ; but, on the other hand, his skin was probably 
clear. It is enough! A new recruit has been enlisted who will 
strengthen the imposing battalion of great Germans of the past. . . 

Our analysis has brought us already as far as the second 
of the three translated essays, and there remains much we 
should like to quote. Space limits us to a brief mention of 
Reimer, who foresees a Germanic Empire which (France and 
Austria having proved incapable of it—otherwise he would 
by no means deny the epithet Germanic even to France) 
must now be established under the Prussian flag. France is 
to be absorbed. But an enemy remains in the Social 
Democratic party. Not that the workers’ desire for a full, 
free life is bad; on the contrary, it is obviously Germanic. 
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But these workers ought not to be international : they must 
abandon a “ sickly universalism.” 

Community of race is in effect the essential condition of veritable 
democratic equality, and humanitarian sympathy is an empty phrase 
if it does not bind us to that humanity, the echo of which we hear 
in our own breast. Now, a German’s heart does not beat in the 
presence of a brachycephalous creature. In other words, let the 
rallying ery of the German working-class party be no longer the im- 
possible vow, “ Proletarians of all countries, unite,” but rather this 
logical and scientific precept, ‘‘ German proletarians of all countries, 
associate your cause.” 


On page 88 Robert Walpole should surely be Horace 
Walpole. We mention the slip in case Mr. Hone should care 
to correct it in the second edition into which his book will, if 
it has its deserts, incontinently go. 


MORE WAR BOOKS 


HE volume of war literature by eminent persons 
is declining. We are beginning to fall back into 
the trough of the wave; the fine frenzy which 
pelted us with the collected works of Treitschke and Bern- 
hardi is growing fainter, and several leading novelists are 
returning to the writing of novels. The most amazing 
product of this later period is What I Found Out (Chapman 
& Hall, 6s. net). This book purports to be by an English 
governess, and there is no inherent reason why its author 
should not be engaged in times of peace upon the education 
of children. It presents a picture of life in a German 
family seen by the lurid light which has been cast upon 
Central Europe by the English newspapers of the last six 
months. It was an amazing household; Krupp, Hinden- 
burg, Bernhardi, and Kluck used to drop in for Kultur-teas, 
and the children’s games included the destruction of London 
by Zeppelin and the interesting problem worked out in toy 
soldiers of “* Italy turned traitor.” Steinhauer, the Master 
Spy, was somebody’s uncle, and the whole ménage displayed 
a creditable, if somewhat anticipatory, acquaintance with 
the London evening Press. The author in a burst of confi- 
dence goes so far as to inform us that her name is not Miss 
—__——, but is really Miss B—-——; her book lacks the 
rollicking humour of the inimitable Dr. Graves. The 
Armgaard touch is missing, and there are no scenes of melo- 
drama in the manner which has become familiar to us all. 
“* Armgaard, old man,’ said Sir Edward Grey, unhooking 
the red beard from his ears, ‘what about those secret 
documents?’ The First Lord flicked back the sombrero 
from his forehead and scrutinised me suspiciously.” That 
is a height to which Miss B———— cannot rise, but she 
does her best. 

The picture of life at Schloss ———, 
Germany, where Frau Z———— used to take tea with Herr 
Leutnant von X , is inimitable; the style suggests 
that it has been written by the Censor in his spare 
moments. 

It would appear from Germany, France, Russia, and Islam 
(Jarrold, 7s. 6d. net) that Treitschke is still with us. It 
contains a translation of certain essays by that journalistic 
historian, of which the most interesting are those in defence 
of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. There is also a delight- 
ful condemnation of Turkey: ‘ The Neo-Turkish method, 
with its barbarism and the shiny French varnish over it, 
resembles that of the delighted Indian who has put on a 
frock coat over his naked, tattooed body.” One wonders 


somewhere in 


if Treitschke is much read in Constantinople. Dr. Sarolea’s 
How Belgium Saved Europe (Heinemann, 2s. net) is an 
interesting and stimulating panegyric of the Belgian part 
in the European war; Ict us hope that one day the author 





will be in a position to tell us how Europe saved Belgium, 
Mr. Redmond-Howard’s Belgium and the Belgian People 
(Simpkin, Marshall, 1s. net) is an intelligent collection of 
facts about the country. The World War (Macmillan. 
5s. 6d. net) is an American treatment of the familiar ground, 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement of the duties of America will do 
much to dispel the doubts now brooding over the State 
Department: “It is our privilege to be the intensiy: 
Something meant by Christ when He gave to the world two 
new commandments.” The lectures contained in The War. 
its Origins and Warnings (George Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. 
net) were given to various audiences in the Sheffield area. 
They are well informed and full of familiar facts. In The 
Psychology of the Great War (Secker, 2s. net) Mr. Stirling 
Taylor goes farther back, and arrives very readably at 
familiar conclusions. Mr. Keble Chatterton’s Britain’s 
Record (Sidgwick & Jackson) is a distinctly heroic reprint 
of a Victorian analysis of Progress; it represents Great 
Britain as the benefactor of mankind and is a little like the 
bas-reliefs on the Albert Memorial. Armageddon (The 
Potter-Sarvent Publishing Co., 1s. net) is all about the 
Apocalypse as interpreted by the Rev. Albert Barnes of 
Philadelphia. The commentator is entitled to observe 
that : 

The lightnings and voices and thunders, and an earthquake an 
great hail, are all described in the sixteenth chapter as the contents of the 


seventh bowl, and there can be little doubt that we have here a reference 
to the same great catastrophe. 


Obviously. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s not very illuminating The Barbarism 
of Berlin has already been noticed in these columns. His 
Letters to an Old Garibaldian (Methuen, 3d. net) are far 
better than his earlier essays on the subject ; the ragging of 
Houston Chamberlain is excellently done, and the retort to 
‘“* Lam that German who has civilised Belgium and delicately 
trimmed the frontiers of Denmark ” is a welcome exercise in 
a familiar manner : 

I am that Englishman who has tortured Ireland, who has been 
tortured by South Africa ; who knows all his mistakes, who is heavy 
with all his sins. And he tells you, Faultless Being, with a truth as 
deep as his own guilt, and as deathless as his own remembrance, that 
you shall not pass this way. 


It is delightfully apt that Mr: Henry James should grope 
for adverbs in the fog of war; he has written a letter about 
Motor Ambulances (Macmillan, 1d.), and there is a military 
exactitude in his description of Mons as “ ground still 
considerably in the hands of the Germans, but also gradually 
accessible and where, as quickly as it becomes so, Colonel 
Barry pushes out into it in search of information.” 

The contributions of Oxford to the present war are 
contained in the rapidly increasing pile of Oxford Pamphlets. 
The last consignment of this series is as instructive as its 
predecessors, although one cannot commend the pedantry 
which led Mr. Prior to describe Schleswig as “ Sleswick ” ; 
if we are to be Danes, we might as well spell it with a “v” 
and call it “ Slesvik.” In his Thoughts on the War Professor 
Gilbert Murray thinks aloud on a number of interesting 
questions which the authorities do not encourage us to 
discuss. We cannot understand All for Germany, which, 
we suppose, must be very funny. One gathers from Pro- 
fessor Image’s lecture, Art Morals and the War (Milford, 
6d. net), that the attention of the Slade Professor is still 
riveted on Nietzsche; it seems about time for “ that 
Neech ” to abandon his place in the sun in favour of some- 
body who is relevant. The University Press has published 
at the price of 3d. an excellent war-map of Central Europe, 
in which the countries are in their usual places and the more 
important lines of European railway are well indicated. 
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KING EDWARD 


The Influence of King Edward; and other Essays. By 
ViscounT Esner. John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


The essays in Lord Esher’s volume fall into three groups : 
those which deal with King Edward, those which deal with 
naval and military matters, and the others. The most im- 
portant is, we suppose, the long one, reprinted from the 
Quarterly Review, on the character of his late Majesty. In 
this essay, although his manner of speech is a model of 
courtly discretion, Lord Esher certainly conveys the idea 
that, considering the education that Edward VII. had, the 
wonder is not that he fell short of human perfection, but that 
he did not grow up a complete moral wreck, or even that he 
survived such an upbringing at all. ‘A mother’s tender 
care” is proverbial and, within limits, of indisputable value ; 
but Queen Victoria, aided, abetted, and encouraged by 
Albert the Good, overdid the part deplorably. Here was a 
high-spirited youth, who even in the cradle had shown signs 
of a passionate temper. His parents worried about his 
future day and night. So 
nothing—not the smallest thing—was left to chance. The Prince 
of Wales was not only a part, but in some respects the most significant 
part, of that great trust which had been committed to these two young 
sovereigns by the Almighty. Some day he would be the King... . 
Not a week, not a day, not an hour of the time of this precious youth 
could safely or properly be wasted. Other lads might occasionally 
run loose in the springtime, and for other boys it might be legitimate to 
plunge into the region of romance. But for this boy the pages even of 
Sir Walter Scott were closed, and he must concentrate, ever con- 
centrate, upon “‘ modern languages,” upon “history,” upon “ the 
sciences. 

At fifteen he was allowed to buy his own hats and ties, 

with warnings against flamboyancy of dress; at seventeen he 
was made a colonel and a K.G. He was told that members 
wore the Garter in token of 
the Christian fight which they mean to sustain with the temptations 
and difficulties of this transient life. 
He was handed over to a bodyguard of attendants, who were 
instructed to make him a gentleman. ‘To assist them they 
were given by the Royal pair a definition of the kind of 
gentleman in mind. He must never address a harsh word 
to anyone ; he must be punctual ; he must “ devote some of 
his leisure time to music, to the fine arts, either drawing or 
looking over drawings, engravings, etc., to hearing poetry, 
amusing books, or good plays read aloud.” 

A gentleman does not indulge in careless, self-indulgent, lounging 
ways, such as lolling in armchairs, or on sofas, slouching in his gait, or 
placing himself in unbecoming attitudes, with his hands in his pockets, 
or in any position in which he appears to consult more the idle ease of 
the moment than the maintenance of the decorum which is character- 
istic of a polished gentleman. In dress, with scrupulous attention 
to neatness and good taste, he will never give in to the unfortunately 
loose and slang style which predominates at the present day. He 
will borrow nothing from the fashions of the groom and the game- 
keeper, and, whilst avoiding the frivolity and foolish vanity of dandyism, 
will take care that his clothes are of the best quality, well made, and 
suitable to his rank and position. 

At Oxford and Cambridge he was segregated ; he profited 
by his experience later, when he sent the Duke of Clarence 
to Cambridge, and put him into rooms in college. At 
Edinburgh, aged eighteen, he dined with elderly lawyers 
and savants and attended lectures on iron ore; and his 
“ literary relaxation at this time was confined to an abridge- 
ment of Gibbon ” (we think we know what the “ abridge- 
ment” meant) “ and Schmitz’s History of the Middle Ages.” 
In that same year one of his tutors accused him, in a letter, of 
“ want of enthusiasm and imagination, and the absence or 

torpor of the poetical element.” Perhaps that element has 
never been among the virtues of the Hanoverian line ; but 
even had he been born with it, it might well at this stage have 





been buried full fathoms five under Schmitz and the iron 
ore. But if he lacked it, he knew his lack. The man who, 
in later life, is depicted by Lord Esher had no illusions about 
himself. 

His positive qualities of orderliness and industry, of tact 
and determination, are well brought out by Lord Esher. 
His personal bonhomie was a great asset to the Foreign 
Office. That he did not attempt—in spite of Continental 
misapprehensions on the point—to do more than assist his 
ministers in carrying out a foreign policy devised by them is, 
of course, emphasised by Lord Esher in the essay on “ King 
Edward VII. and Foreign Affairs.” This essay first appeared 
in German in the Deutsche Revue five years ago. King 
Edward is here drawn as a believer in peace, and in arma- 
ments as a safeguard of peace, and a friend of Germany : 

A strong and united Germany, under the leadership of Prussia, had 
been the life-long dream of Baron Stockmar, and thanks to his influ- 
ence Queen Victoria and Prince Albert had placed this fundamental 
idea in the forefront of their conception of that new Europe which 
was about to arise out of the ashes of the European fires lighted in 
1848. Among these influences, and subjected to the unconscious 
perusal of these conceptions, King Edward’s boyhood was passed. They 
never wholly left him. The absurd Press campaigns in Great Britain 
and in Germany, carried on by men with honest and patriotic inten- 
tions, but ignorant and misguided, saddened and annoyed him. . . 
He never yielded for a moment to the feeling of panic, and was unmoved 
by the loud-toned declamation of those who read nothing but sinister 
menace in the legitimate strengthening of their armaments by the 
Great Powers of the world. 


He thought limitation of armaments or disarmament 
purely visionary under existing conditions, “and never 
could understand how any reasonable human being could 
believe that he had proposed either course to the German 
Emperor.” Lord Esher, when he wrote this article, con- 
templated the entrance of Germany into the Anglo-French 
Entente : 

Ten years ago the idea of an Anglo-French Entente was an almost 
unthinkable proposition. At the time of the “* Dogger Bank incident,” 
what Englishman or Russian could contemplate as a near probability 
a friendly understanding between Great Britain and Russia? Yet 
this unthinkable combination and improbable amity have been achieved 
by careful statesmanship, unswayed by the wild talk of post-prandial 
politicians, 


We are glad that Lord Esher has reprinted this essay, in 
spite of the rather marked change in conditions since he 
wrote. His hopes (and ours) have been frustrated; but 
they might not have been; some day, perhaps, he may 
have the courage to resume them. The distinguishing 
feature of this and the other essays is common sense. 
He is always worth arguing with, whether his subject is 
the Territorial Force, Norman Angellism, or the House of 
Lords. That we consider the essays on Lord Morley’s Political 
Notes to be amongst the best in his book it is, perhaps, super- 
fluous for us to say, considering that they were published 
in our own columns. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Child Training. By Mrs. Anruur H. D. Actanp. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. 

One way of understanding children is to say to the child, 
** Come here and be studied.” It is obviously a bad way, even if only 
because it usually studies the child in the artificial environment of the 
school. The other way is to live with them and to love them, to be 
a living part of their active environment. Mrs. Acland believes in 
the second method. Although she refers to Locke’s Thoughts on 
Education, she never uses the jargon of the schoolmen. Nevertheless, 
the book shows an intimate knowledge of the difficult and complicated 
problems of child training. It is clearly the fruit of long observation 
and close contact with children, and Mrs. Acland writes with a mellow 
wisdom which is all too rare in books of this kind. And even if you 
are not interested in how to bring up children, you cannot fail to be 
charmed by the delightful stories with which the author illustrates 
her points, and which we are assured are all true. 
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THE CITY 


HE principal feature in the markets during the week 
has been the increased activity in Oil shares. This 
is partly attributed to the rise in the price of crude 
oil in Baku on the anticipation that the Dardanelles may 
soon be opened, whilst others who look some way ahead feel 
that the war will result in a shortage of coal supplies and 
increased use of oil. Oil shares are, however, as risky as 
mining shares, and the only safe purchases in this market 
are Shell Transports, which are now £4 7s. 6d., and the sister 
company, the Royal Dutch, whose 100 florin shares are 
quoted at £41 10s., these being not dependent upon any one 
property, or even any one group of properties, but being real 
trust companies with interests all over the world. The City 
of Budapest Four and a-Half per Cent. Loan, issued in 
London exactly a year ago, has been granted an official 
quotation, and the bonds have changed hands at 68}, 
whilst the price of the Hungarian Government Four and 
a-Half per Cent. Loan is 56}. This confirms the 
view that has sometimes been put forward, that in 
a crisis the loans of big cities are safer and more 
stable in price than those of States. It is striking that the 
Four and a-Half per Cent. Loan of the capital of Hungary 
should be 12 points higher than that of the Hungarian 
Government itself; worked out in percentages, the 
discrepancy is enormous. A group of securities bound 
to rise very shortly is that of Argentine Railways. 
Most investors and their advisers are like sheep, and 
generally realise the obvious only after it has occurred. 
It became apparent some weeks ago that the tide 
was turning in Argentina, and that business and traffics 
were bound to improve within the next few weeks. Even a 
military expert finds it dangerous to foretell events, but the 
prophecy is here ventured that Argentine Railway Common 
Stocks will rise from 5 to 10 points during the present year. 
Present prices are: Central Argentine, 91; Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern, 943; Buenos Ayres Western, 96} ; Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific, 50}. United of Havana Ordinary at 66} 
should also be a good purchase. This company’s Five per 
Cent. 1906 Debenture Stock, recommended in these notes on 
December 12th last at 93 as “* the most attractive 5 per cent. 
security at present obtainable,” is now 97, at which it is 
fully valued. 
* * *x 
The foreign exchanges are jumping about more than ever. 
The New York rate remains at about $4.80, which represents 
about 19s. 8d. for the £. The Paris rate is, however, in our 
favour; a month or two ago the £1 would purchase only 
25°06 frs.; now the rate is 25.33, which is exceptionally 
favourable to ourselves. The Swiss rate, which usually 
varies little from the French rate, has now ceased to corre- 
spond with it, and for the first time in the memory of City 
people it has gone over 26 frs. to the £. At the present time 
the rate is 26.40, so that people who have to remit money to 
Switzerland make a nice profit on the transaction. The 
explanation is no doubt to be found in the fact that Switzer- 
land is exporting very little. The most astonishing feature, 
however, is the Spanish exchange. This was always against 
Spain, but has now turned right round, the £1 purchasing 
only 25.55 pesetas instead of the customary 27. The only 
explanation can be that Spain is exporting largely —probably 
iron ores—and that our exports to that country have fallen 
off. Dealers in foreign exchange must be having quite 
exciting times. 
* * * 


At a time when so many companies are taking their 
investments at a figure much above their real market value, 
by taking the prices ruling at the end of July last, it is a 


pleasure to come across the case of a company having under- 
valued its assets. We are informed that the assets of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada were returned 
twelve months ago as amounting to just under 11} millions 
sterling, whereas the Insurance departments of the States of 
Michigan and New York, after an examination of the con- 
dition of the company, have valued the assets at £1,103,000 
in excess of the sum stated by the company. Whilst on the 
subject of valuations, the papers are now commenting, as 
though it were something new, upon the fact that the German 
Press is not permitted to publish quotations of stocks. This 
has been the case ever since the outbreak of war. It is 
certainly not a satisfactory state of affairs, although whether 
it is worse than a system of wholly artificial minimum prices 
such as has been adopted here is open to argument ; where 
our method is superior, however, is that these artificial 
minimum prices relate only to certain securities, so that in 
commercial and industrial stocks and shares the published 
quotations do represent real value. 
* * * 


If the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great Britain and 
Ireland were in America it would be generally known as one 
of the great trusts; in this country, however, the man in 
the street buys his tobacco without knowing that, whether 
he buys one well-known brand or another, it all comes from 
the same concern, for the few outside undertakings hardly 
count. In fact, even those who are aware of the importance 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company do not know of all its 
ramifications. On a train journey in the North of England 
recently, I entered into conversation with a “ commercial,” 
travelling in umbrellas and walking sticks, who stated that 
his firm did the largest trade in the United Kingdom in those 
articles, and asked me to guess its name. It turned out to 
be the Imperial Tobacco Company, which, on taking over 
retail shops, found itself in possession of several retail 
tobacconists’ establishments in which umbrellas and sticks 
were also sold, and as a consequence it branched out into a 
new line in a wholesale way. The war seems to have bene- 
fited the company, the net profits for the year ended October 
3lst last having amounted to £3,533,359, which is some 
£178,883 better than during the previous twelve months. 
This is, no doubt, due to the military demand, and people 
who are getting up funds to supply the soldiers with cigarettes 
are doing the Imperial Tobacco shareholders a good turn. 
After writing down freely, £1,000,000 is placed to general 
reserve, which now stands at £5,250,000, and £50,000 is 
added to the Pensions Fund. The holders of the “A” 
Deferred Ordinary shares receive the 10 per cent. to which 
they are entitled, whilst the holders of the “ B” Deferred 
Ordinary (which are held by the vendors, and are not 
available for the public) have to content themselves with a 
miserable 25 per cent. It will be noted that beyond their 
participation in Preference shares giving fixed rates of 
interest (for this is what the “ A ” Deferred shares virtually 
are), the public does not share in the huge profits of this 
gigantic concern. The company appears to pay considera- 
tion to its workers, for the Pensions Fund stands at £661,230, 
a gift at the rate of 9 per cent. of the wages is distributed to 
the workpeople, and the Directors have passed a resolution 
that each employee in the United Kingdom in receipt of 
salary or wage not exceeding £200 per annum shall receive 
an emergency allowance over his or her normal salary OF 
wage, on account of the increased cost of living. The “A” 
Deferred Ordinary, which are entitled to a non-cumulative 
dividend of 10 per cent., were last dealt in at 38s. 104d., at 
which price they return a yield of £5 3s. per cent. They 
are safe enough, but the return hardly appears adequate. 

Emit Davies. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


By the Author of ‘* THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN.” 
THE 


ORIGIN, CAUSES & OBJECT 
OF THE WAR 


By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK 2s. 6d. net. 


The Author briefly and clearly answers the question— 
What is the reason of the war, the cause, and how it has 
come about? Touching more especially upon the German 
designs on South Africa. 


Tue SHADOW or re UNIVERSE 


or, The Physical Results of the War. By 
lI. M. CLAYTON. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Author shows that warfare engenders a process of 
physical degeneration which must eventually bring about 
the extermination of the human race. 

Many interesting questions come under review to which 
the public mind must be directed. It is a book for the 
serious patriot. 


THE AFTER HOUSE 4 Mystery 
Story, by MARY ROBERTS RINE- 
HART. 6s. 


“It isa capitally-done story, and revives recollections 
of Stevenson, the R. L. S. of * The Wreckers,’ and ‘The 
Ebb Tide,’ and that is only another way of saying that 
its pages are full of the spirit of adventure.'’—SuNDAyY 
TIMES. 








To be had from all Booksellers. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., LTD. 


The New Faith 


By Fred Henderson 


Mr. Henderson's new book is the book on the war for all who look to the 
future. Of books dealing with the diplomacy of the war, the causes that led up to 
it, and its destructive activities, we have had plenty: Mr. Henderson deals with the 
constructive opportunities which. intelligently handled, should make this the 
greatest creative period in the world’s history. 











ONE SHILLING NET. 
A Limited Library Edition at 2s. 6d. 





Jarrold & Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, London. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends), Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

and copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. — 





‘TYPE WRITING. 
Aureos: MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
+ soir > le TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565 


YPEWRITING.—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Mauve F. Gaturrr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 











T YPEWRITING endertaken by expert. Author’s MSS., Plays, 


Reports, and work of any length mong —= utmost care and 
—C. F.. 27 Sandringham Road. Golders Green, N.W. 


TO LE Tr. 
LADY can strongly recommend to Students and other persons of moderate 
means FURNISHED APARTMENTS at 40 Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, 
S.W.. kept by a first-rate cook and thoroughly trustworthy woman. 


URNISHED STUDIO, with Bedroom curtained off, in beautiful 

old house overlooking river. Ten minutes from Hammersmith Broadway. 
Large garden. £1 a week, including attendance and light. Private family. Suit 
single lady. Box 266, Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. 
URNISHED FLAT.—Two bedrooms, one good sitting room, kitchen and 
bathroom; central heating; constant hot-water supply ; electric light; gas 
cooker; telephone if desired ; Hampstead Garden Suburb. For four or six weeks from 
side ¢ + ee £2 2s. weekly. —Box 267, Tux New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
























































To Discuss— 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN 
ITS RELATION TO WAR AND PEACE. 


BB penny GREAT MEETINGS 
for women ny Pe ae o bee at the CENTRAL HALL, WEST- 
MINSTER: = on Monday, Me 22nd, at 11 a.m., 2.30 p.m. and 6 p.m. 
Chairman : i Rev. W. TEMPLE. 
SPEAKERS: 





H. W. Nevinson, Esq. The Rev. A. H. Gray. The Rev. E. S. Woods. 
The Rev. Richard Roberts. | Mrs. Barbara McKenzie. [ 411.. wraude Roydon 
Miss Eglantyne Jebb. hy En eae 
Miss Catherine E.Marshall.| The Rt. Rev. The The Rev. Dr. Dearmer 
The Rev. Dr. Orchard. Bishop of Lincoln. Mrs. Bruce Glasier 

Prices of Admission; For one meeting . ee 746, 5/0, 24, 1/0, 

For the 3 meetings. -. 180, 126, 60, Yo. 

Programmes and tickets may be oot, from Miss Lucy Gardner, The Collegium, 
92, St. George's Square, London, S.W. pes should be sent 





when applying for tickets. 
N.B.—Please send for programmes for distribution, and speak of this Conference to 
your friends. 




















ihe frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 


subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include ; 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

* INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
* Out of print. 

Blue Book Supplements are also issued at regular 
intervals. 

The purpose of these is to rescue from undeserved 
obscurity the mass of interesting and enormously 
valuable information which is regularly being pub- 
lished at the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same time to provide 
Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient and 
complete résumé of official publications. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 


at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 









ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
















Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings -12 - - - 






Prospectuses 15 a = 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Copies of next Saturday's issue should be ordered at once, as 





the number will probably be in great demand. 
March 13, 





NEW STATESMAN Szpplement. IQgI5. | = 


INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 


ITH next week’s issue (March 13) THe New SraresMan | | 
will publish as a Special 3 2-page Supplement a Report of 
the Fabian Research Department on the Theory and 


|| 


Practice of Industrial Insurance. Like its predecessor which the 
dealt with the working of the Insurance Act, this Report is drafted | Z 
° » _ } r 
by Mr. Sidney Webb, and the reception given to the former | 
publication explains the widespread interest aroused in Insurance | : 
e . e , ° } 
circles by the preliminary announcement of this Supplement. | . 
The whole system of Industrial Insurance is here subjected | v 
. ee . . | m 
to a searching and critical examination, and the Report concludes | d 
with a remarkable detailed scheme of reform of a drastic character. | A 
su 
. f 
@, The comprehensive nature of the Tue New Sratesman Insurance Act | . 
survey undertaken in this Report, eee i. rec + mgt | ea 
which runs to some 40,000 words, is" Leading and Special articles by almost pe 
ee yr every important daily paper in the country. th 
eee Oy SES A few extracts are sufficient to indicate the sk 
Table of Contents. character of its reception :— . 
1. INTRODUCTION. a Post.—* we Mr. Sidney Webb's conscientious report is " 
2. WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE? gg oman It is @ comprehensive review, in which the . 
3. BY WHOM IS INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE pen ho of the administrative system and its results are thoroughly | 
CONDUCTED? , Dalry Mat.—“ A remarkable interim report on the working of the We 
4. THE ARMY OF AGENTS. oa The Report, as published in Tuk New States to 
5. THE PREMIUMS AND THE BENEFITS, __j3,nanabcand crf! douent ontaning a peat deal of iat | pe 
6. THE STORY OF “THE PRUDENTIAL.” "ian ies Secanec lle aaa adopted is not hostile to | be 
: a amen swig me PSING. ee, "ight. severe criticisms which are made therefore carry all 
, J ° Tue Osserver.—“ A most valuable document.” | 
9. SOME MEANS THAT HAVE BEEN Bf my aly ty ret 8! 
SUGGESTED OF REDUCING THE COST. report published in yesterday's issue of Tut New STATESMAN.” ; ol 
10, ALTERNATIVES TO THE COLLECTING 0 aeeuuve, SOEEE Magan gm see cna | 7 
SYSTEM working of the Insurance Act.” 
n MANCHESTER GuaRDIAN.—“ In thirty-one large and closely-printed } m 
11. MALPRACTICES OF INDUSTRIAL Pages it covers the whole ground in considerable detail. . . .” | Ww 
INSURANCE. _ SHEFFIELD DatLy INDEPENDENT.—“ We do not hesitate to say that 
in this most valuable compilation we have Leen for the first time LIFTED 
12. CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS INTO AN ATMOSPHERE HIGHER THAN THAT OF FARTY, and to that 
" extent it is eminently useful and practical.” 
| 
THE NEW STATESMAN, March 13, with 32-page INDUSTRIAL | B 
INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. Sixpence. | af 
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